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His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill, 
His face was the mould of beauty, 
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7 HERE is not yet any inventory of a 
‘)/ man’s faculties, any more than a bible 
of his opinions. Who shall set a limit 
to the influence of a human being? There 
are men who, by their sympathetic attractions, 
carry nations with them, and lead the activity 
of the human race. And if there be such a tie, 
that, wherever the mind of man goes, nature will 
accompany him, perhaps there are men whose 
magnetisms are of that force to draw material 
and elemental powers, and, where they appear, 
immense instrumentalities organize around 
them. Life is a search after power; and this 
is an element with which the world is so 
saturated, — there is no chink or crevice in 
which it is not lodged, — that no honest seek- 
ing goes unrewarded. A man should prize 
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events and possessions as the ore in which 
this fine mineral is found; and he can well 
afford to let events and possessions, and the 
breath of the body go, if their value has been 
added to him in the shape of power. If he 
have secured the elixir, he can spare the wide 
gardens from which it was distilled. A cul- 
tivated man, wise to know and bold to per- 
form, is the end to which nature works, and 
the education of the will is the flowering and 
result of all this geology and astronomy. 

All successful men have agreed in one thing, 
— they were causationists. They believed 
that things went, not by luck, but by law; 
that there was not a weak or a cracked link 
in the chain that joins the first and last of 
things. <A belief in causality, or strict con- 
nection between every trifle and the principle 
of being, and, in consequence, belief in com- 
pensation, or, that nothing is got for nothing, 
— characterizes all valuable minds, and must 
control every effort that is made by an indus- 
trious one. The most valiant men are the best 
believers in the tension of the laws. “All the 
great captains,” said Bonaparte, “have per- 
formed vast achievements by conforming with — 
the rules of the art, — by adjusting efforts to 
obstacles.” 
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The key to the age may be this, or that, or 
the other, as the young orators describe ;— 
the key to all ages is — Imbecility ; imbecility 
in the vast majority of men, at all times, and, 
even in heroes, in all but certain eminent 
~ moments; victims of gravity, custom, and 
fear. This gives force to the strong, — that 
the multitude have no habit of self-reliance or 
origina] action. 

We must reckon ‘success a constitutional 
trait. Courage, —the old physicians taught 
(and their meaning holds, if their physiology 
is a little mythical), — courage, or the degree 
of life, is as the degree of circulation of the 
blood in the arteries. ‘During passion, an- 
ger, fury, trials of strength, wrestling, fight- 
ing, a large amount of blood is collected in 
the arteries, the maintenance of bodily strength 
requiring it, and but little is sent into the 
veins. This condition is constant with in- 
trepid persons.” Where the arteries hold 
their blood, is courage and adventure possi- 
ble. Where they pour it unrestrained into 
the veins, the spirit is low and feeble. For 
performance of great mark, it needs extraor- 
dinary health. If Eric is in robust health, 
and has slept well, and is at the top of his 
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condition, and thirty years old, at his depart- 
ure from Greenland, he will steer west, and 
his ships will reach Newfoundland. But take 
out Eric, and put in a stronger and bolder 
man, — Biorn, or Thorfin, — and the ships 
will, with just as much ease, sail six hundred, 
one thousand, fifteen hundred miles farther, 
and reach Labrador and New England. There 
is no chance in results. With adults, as with 
children, one class enter cordially into the 
game, and whirl with the whirling world; 
the others have cold hands, and remain by- 
standers; or are only dragged in by the hu- 
mor ‘and vivacity of those who can carry a 
dead-weight. The first wealth is health. Sick- 
ness is poor-spirited, and cannot serve any 
one: it must husband its resources to live. 
But health or fulness answers its own ends, 
and has to spare, runs over, and inundates 
the neighborhoods and creeks of other men’s 
necessities, 

All power is of one kind, a sharing of the 
nature of the world. The mind that is paral- 
lel with the laws of nature will be in the cur- 
rent of events, and strong with their strength. 
One man is made of the same stuff of which 
events are made; is in sympathy with the 
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course of things; can predict it. Whatever 
befalls, befalls him first; so that he is equal 
to whatever shall happen. A man who knows 
men, can talk well on politics, trade, law, war, 
religion. For, everywhere, men are led in the 
same manners. 

The advantage of a strong pulse is not to 
be supplied by any labor, art, or concert. It 
is like the climate, which easily rears a crop, 
which no glass, or irrigation, or tillage, or 
manures, can elsewhere rival. It is like the 
opportunity of a city like New York, or Con- 
 stantinople, which needs no diplomacy to force 
capital or genius or labor to it. They come 
of themselves, as the waters flow to it. Soa 
broad, healthy, massive understanding seems 
to lie on the shore of unseen rivers, of unseen 
oceans, which are covered with barks, that, 
night and day, are drifted to this point. That 
is poured into its lap, which other men lie 
plottg for. It is in everybody’s secret; 
anticipates everybody’s discovery; and if it 
do not command every fact of the genius and 
the scholar, it is because it is large and slug- 
gish, and does not think them worth the ex- 
ertion which you do. 

This affirmative force is in one, and is not 
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in another, as one horse has the spring in him, 
and another in the whip. “On the neck of 
the young man,” said Hafiz, “sparkles no 
gem so gracious as enterprise.” Import into 
any stationary district, as into an old Dutch 
population in New York or Pennsylvania, or 
among the planters of Virginia, a colony of 
hardy Yankees, with seething brains, heads 
full of steam-hammer, pulley, crank, and 
toothed wheel, — and everything begins to 
shine with values. What enhancement to 
all the water and land in England is the 
arrival of James Watt or Brunel! In every 
company, there is not only the active and 
passive sex, but, in both men and women, a 
- deeper and more important sex of mind, name- 
ly. the inventive or creative class of both men 
and women, and the uninventive or accepting 
class. Hach p/ws man represents his set, and, 
if he have the accidental advantage of personal 
ascendency, — which implies neither more nor 
Jess of talent, but merely the temperamental 
or taming eye of a soldier or a schoolmaster 
(which one has, and one has not, as one -has 
a black mustache and one a blond), — then 
quite easily, and without envy or resistance, 
all his coadjutors and feeders will admit. his 
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right to absorb them. The merchant works 
by book-keeper and cashier; the lawyer’s 
authorities are hunted up by clerks; the 
geologist reports the surveys of his subal- 
terns; Commander Wilkes appropriates the 
results of all the naturalists attached to the 
Expedition; Thorwaldsen’s statue is finished 
by stone-cutters; Dumas has journeymen; 
and Shakespeare was theatre-manager, and 
used the labor of many young men, as well 
as the playbooks. | 

There is always room for a man of force, 
and he makes room for many. Society is a 
_ troop of thinkers, and the best heads among 
them take the best places. A feeble man can 
see the farms that are fenced and tilled, the 
houses tuat are built. The strong man sees 
the possible houses and farms. His eye makes 
estates, as fast as the sun breeds clouds. 

When a new boy comes into school, when 
a man travels, and encounters strangers every 
day, or, when into any old club a new-comer 
is domesticated, that happens which befalls 
when a strange ox is driven into a pen or 
pasture where cattle are kept; there is at 
once a trial of strength between the best pair 
of horns and the new-comer, and it is settled 
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thenceforth which is the leader. So now, 
there is a measuring of strength, very courte- 
ous, but decisive, and an acquiescence thence- 
forward when these two meet. Hach reads 
his fate in the other’s eyes. The weaker party 
finds that none of his information or wit quite 
fits the occasion. He thought he knew this 
or that: he finds that he omitted to learn the 
end of it. Nothing that he knows will quite 
hit the mark, whilst all the rival’s arrows are 
good, and well thrown. But if he knew all 
the facts in the encyclopedia, it would not 
help him: for this is an affair of presence of 
mind, of attitude, of aplomb: the opponent 
has the sun and wind, and, in every cast, the 
choice of weapon and mark; and, when he 
himself is matched with some other antago- 
nist, his own shafts fly well and hit. *Tis a 
question of stomach and constitution. The 
second man is as good as the first, — perhaps 
better; but has not stoutness or stomach, as 
the first has, and so his wit seems over-fine 
or under-fine. ) 
Health is good, — power, life, that resists 
disease, poison, and all enemies, and is con- 
servative, as well as creative. Here is ques- 
tion, every spring, whether to graft with wax, 
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or whether with clay; whether to whitewash 
or to potash, or to prune; but the one point 
is the thrifty tree. A good tree, that agrees 
with the soil, will grow in spite of blight, or 
bug, or pruning, or neglect, by night. and by 
day, in all weathers and all treatments. Vi- 
vacity, leadership, must be had, and we are 
not allowed to be nice in choosing. We must 
fetch the pump with dirty water, if clean can- 
not be had. If we will make bread, we must 
have contagion, yeast, enptyings, or what not, 
to induce fermentation into the dough: as the 
torpid artist seeks inspiration at any cost, by 
virtue or by vice, by friend or by fiend, by 
prayer or by wine. And we have a certain 
instinct, that where is great amount of life, 
though gross and peccant, it has its own 
checks and purifications, and will be found 
at last in harmony with moral laws. 

We watch in children, with pathetic interest, 
the degree in which they possess recuperative 
force. When they are hurt by us, or by each 
other, or go to the bottom of the class, or 
miss the annual prizes, or are beaten in the 
game, —if they lose heart, and remember the 
mischance in their chamber at home, they have 
a serious check. But if they have the buoy- 
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ancy and resistance that preoccupies them with 
new interest in the new moment, —the wounds 
cicatrize, and the fibre is the tougher for the 
hurt. 

One comes to value this plus health, when 
he sees that all difficulties vanish before it. A 
timid man listening to the alarmists im Con- 
gress, and in the newspapers, and observing 
the profligacy of party, —sectional interests 
urged with a fury which shuts its eyes to con- 
sequences, with a mind made up to desperate 
extremities, ballot in one hand, and rifle in 
the other, — might easily believe that he and 
his country have seen their best days, and he 
hardens himself the best he can against the 
coming ruin. But, after this has been fore- — 
told with equal confidence fifty times, and 
government six per cents have not declined 
a quarter of a mill, he discovers that the 
enormous elements of strength which are here 
in play make our politics unimportant. Per- 
sonal power, freedom, and the resources of 
nature strain every faculty of every citizen. 
We prosper with such vigor, that, like thrifty 
trees, which grow in spite of ice, lice, mice, 
and borers, so we do not suffer from the 
profligate swarms that fatten on the national 
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treasury. The huge animals nourish huge 
parasites, and the rancor of the disease attests 
the strength of the constitution. The same 
energy in the Greek Demos drew the remark, 
that the evils of popular government appear 
greater than they are; there is compensation 
for them in the spirit and energy it awakens. 
The rough-and-ready style which belongs to 
a people of sailors, foresters, farmers, and 
mechanics has its advantages. Power edu- 
cates the potentate. As long as our people 
quote English standards they dwarf their own 
proportions. A Western lawyer of eminence 
said to me he wished it were a penal offence 
to bring an English law-book into a court in 
this country, so pernicious had he found in 
his experience our deference to English prece- 
dent. The very word “commerce” has only 
an English meaning, and is pinched to the 
cramp exigencies of English experience. The 
commerce of rivers, the commerce of railroads, 
and who knows but the commerce of air-bal- 
loons, must add an American extension to the 
pond-hole of admiralty. As long as our people 
quote English standards, they will miss the 
sovereignty of power; but let these rough 
riders, —legislators in shirt-sleeves, — Hoos- 
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ier, Sucker, Wolverine, Badger, —or what- 
ever hard head Arkansas, Oregon, or Utah 
sends, half-orator, half-assassin, to represent 
its wrath and cupidity at Washington, — let 
these drive as they may; and the disposition 
of territories and public lands, the necessity 
of balancing and keeping at bay the snarling 
majorities of German, Irish, and of native 
millions, will bestow promptness, address, and 
reason, at last, on our buffalo-hunter, and 
authority and majesty of manners. The in- 
stinct of the people is right. Men expect 
from good whigs, put into office by the re- 
spectability of the country, much less skill to 
deal with Mexico, Spain, Britain, or with our 
own malcontent members, than from some 
strong transgressor, like Jefferson, or Jack- 
son, who first conquers his own government, 
and then uses the same genius to conquer the 
foreigner. The senators who dissented from 
Mr. Polk’s Mexican war were not those who 
knew better, but those who, from political 
position, could afford it; not Webster, but 
Benton and Calhoun. 

_ This power, to be sure, is not clothed in 
satin. “Tis the power of Lynch law, of sol- 
diers and pirates; and it bullies the peaceable 
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and loyal. But it brings its own antidote; 
and here is my point, — that all kinds of 
power usually emerge at the same time; good 
energy, and bad; power of mind, with physi- 
cal health; the eestasies of devotion, with the 
exasperations of debauchery. The same ele- 
ments are always present, only sometimes 
these conspicuous, and sometimes those; what 
was yesterday foreground, being to-day back- 
ground, — what was surface, playmg now a 
not less effective part as basis. The longer 
the drought lasts, the more is the atmosphere 
surcharged with water. The faster the ball 
falls to the sun, the force to fly off is by so 
much augmented. And, in morals, wild lib- 
erty breeds iron conscience; natures with 
great impulses have great resources, and re- 
turn from far. In polities, the sons of demo- 
crats will be whigs; whilst red republicanism, 
in the father, is a spasm of nature to engender 
an intolerable tyrant in the next age. On the 
other hand, conservatism, ever more timorous 
and narrow, disgusts the children, and drives 
them for a mouthful of fresh air into radi- 
calism. 

- Those who have most of this coarse energy, 
—the “bruisers,” who have run the gantlet 
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of caucus and tavern through the county or 
the State,-—have their own vices, but they 
have the good-nature of strength and courage. 
Fierce and unscrupulous, they are usually 
frank and direct, and above falsehood. Our 
politics fall into bad hands, and churchmen 
and men of refinement, it seems agreed, are 
not fit persons to send to Congress. Politics 
is a deleterious profession, like some poison- 
ous handicrafts. Men in power have no opin- 
ions, but may be had cheap for any opinion, 
for any purpose; and if it be only a ques- 
tion between the most civil and the most 
forcible, I lean to the last. These Hoosiers 
and Suckers are really better than the snivel- 
ling opposition. Their wrath is at least of a 
bold and manly cast. They see, against the 
unanimous declarations of the people, how 
much crime the people will bear; they pro- 
ceed from step to step, and they have caleu- 
lated but too justly upon their Excellencies, 
the New England governors, and upon their 
Honors, the New England legislators. The 
messages of the governors and the resolutions 
of the legislatures are a proverb for express- 
ing a sham virtuous indignation, which, in the 
course of events, is sure to be belied. 
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' In+trade, also, this energy usually carries 
a trace of ferocity. Philanthropic and re- 
ligious bodies do not commonly make their 
executive officers out of saints. The com- 
munities hitherto founded by Socialists — 
the Jesuits, the Port-Royalists, the American 
communities at New Harmony, at Brook 
Farm, at Zoar —are only possible, by install- 
ing Judas as steward. ‘The rest of the offices 
may be filled by good burgesses. The pious 
and charitable proprietor has a foreman not 
quite so pious and charitable. The most 
amiable of country gentlemen has a certain 
pleasure in the teeth of the bull-dog which 
guards his orchard. Of the Shaker society, 
it was formerly a sort of proverb in the coun- 
try, that they always sent the devil to market. 
And in representations of the Deity, painting, 
poetry, and popular religion have ever drawn 
the wrath from Hell. It is an esoteric doc- 
trine of society, that a little wickedness is 
good to make muscle; as if conscience were 
not good for hands and legs, as if poor de- 
eayed formalists of law and order cannot run 
like wild goats, wolves, and conies; that, as 
there is a use in medicine for poisons, so the 
world cannot move without rogues; that pub- 
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lic spirit and the ready hand are as well found 
among the malignants. ’T is not very rare, the 
coincidence of sharp private and political prac- 
tice, with public spirit, and good neighborhood. 

I knew a burly Boniface who for many years 
kept a public-house in one of our rural capi- 
tals. He was a knave whom the town could 
ill spare. He was a social, vascular creature, 
grasping and selfish. There was no crime which 
he did not or could not commit. But he made 
good friends of the selectmen, served them with 
his best chop, when they supped at his house, 
and also with his honor the Judge, he was very 
cordial, grasping his hand. He introduced all 
the fiends, male and female, into the town, and 
united in his person the funetions of bully, 
incendiary, swindler, barkeeper, and burglar. 
He girdled the trees, and cut off the horses’ 
tails of the temperance people, in the night. 
He led the “rummies” and radicals in town- 
meeting with a speech. Meantime, he was 
civil, fat, and easy, in his house, and precisely 
the most public-spirited citizen. He was ac- 
tive in getting the roads repaired and planted 
with shade-trees; he subscribed for the foun- 
tains, the gas, and the telegraph; he intro- 
duced the new horse-rake, the new scraper, 
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the baby- jumper, and what not, that Connecti- 
cut sends to the admiring citizens. He did this 
the easier, that the pedler stopped at his house, 
and paid his keeping, by setting up his new 
trap on the landlord’s premises. 

Whulst thus the energy for originating and 
executing work deforms itself by excess, and 
so our axe chops off our own fingers, — this 
evil is not without remedy. All the elements 
whose aid man calls in will sometimes become 
his masters, especially those of most subtle 
force. Shall he, then, renounce steam, fire, 
and electricity, or shall he learn to deal with 
them? The rule for this whole class of agen- 
cies is, —all plus is good; only put it in the 
right place. 

Men of this surchange of arterial blood can- 
not live on nuts, herb-tea, and elegies ; cannot 
read novels, and play whist ; cannot satisfy all 
their wants at the Thursday Lecture, or the 
Boston Atheneum. They pine for adventure, 
and must go to Pike’s Peak; had rather die- 
by the hatchet of a Pawnee, than sit all day 
and every day at a counting-room desk. They 
are made for war, for the sea, for mining, hunt- 
ing, and clearing; for hair-breadth adventures, 
huge risks, and the joy of eventful living. Some 
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men cannot endure an hour of calm at sea, 
I remember a poor Malay cook, on board a 
Liverpool packet, who, when the wind blew 
a gale, could not contain his joy. ‘“ Blow!” 
he cried; ‘‘me do tell you, blow!” Their 
friends and governors must see ‘that some 
vent for their explosive complexion is pro- 
vided. ‘The roisters who are destined for in- 
famy at home, if sent to Mexico, will ‘‘ cover 
you with glory,” and come back heroes and 
generals. There are Oregons, Californias, and 
Exploring Expeditions enough appertaining to 
America to find them in files to gnaw and in 
crocodiles to eat. The young English are fine 
animals, full of blood, and when they have no 
wars to breathe their riotous valors in, they 
seek for travels as dangerous as war, diving into 
Maelstroms; swimming Hellesponts; wading 
up the snowy Himmaleh; hunting lion, rhi- 
noceros, elephant, in South Africa; gypsying 
with Borrow in Spain and Algiers; riding 
alligators in South America with Waterton ; 
utilizing Bedouin, Sheik, and Pacha, with 
Layard; yachting among the icebergs of Lan- 
caster Sound; peeping into eraters on the 
equator; or runiing on the creases of Ma- 
lays in Borneo. 
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The excess of virility has the same impor- 
tance in general history as in private and 
industrial life. Strong race or strong individ- 
ual rests at last on natural forces, which are 
best in the savage, who, like the beasts around 
him, is still in reception of the milk from the 
teats of Nature. Cut off the connection be- 
tween any of our works,-and this aboriginal 
source, and the work is shallow. The people 
_ lean on this, and the mob is not quite so bad 
an argunient as we sometimes say, for it has 
this good side. ‘‘ March without the people,” 
said a French deputy from the tribune, “and 
you march into night: their instincts are a 
finger-pointing of Providence, always turned 
toward real benefit. But when you espouse 
an Orleans party, or a Bourbon, or a Monta- 
lembert party, or any other but an organic 
party, though you mean well, you have a 
personality instead of a principle, which will 
inevitably drag you into a corner.” 

The best anecdotes of this force are to be 
had from savage life, in explorers, soldiers, 
and buccaneers. But who cares for fallings- 
out of assassins, and fights of bears, or grind- 
ings of icebergs? Physical force has no value, 
where there is nothing else. Snow in snow- 
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banks, fire in voleanoes and solfataras is cheap. 
The luxury of ice is in tropical countries and 
midsummer days. The luxury of fire is to 
have a little on our hearth; and of electrici- 
ty, not volleys of the charged cloud, but the 
manageable stream on the battery-wires. So 
of spirit, or energy; the rests or remains of it, 
in the civil and moral man, are worth all the 
cannibals in the Pacific. 

In history, the great moment is, when the 
savage is just ceasing to be a savage, with all 
his hairy Pelasgic strength directed on his 
opening sense of beauty:—and you have 
Pericies and Phidias,—not yet passed over 
into the Corinthian civility. Everything good 
in nature and the world is in that moment of 
transition, when the swarthy juices still flow 
plentifully from nature, but their astringency 
or acridity is got out by ethics and humanity. 

The triumphs of peace have been in some 
proximity to war. Whilst the hand was still 
familiar with the sword-hilt, whilst the habits 
of the camp were still visible in the port and 
complexion of the gentleman, his intellectual 
power culminated: the compression and ten- 
sion of these stern conditions is a training for 
the finest and softest arts, and can rarely be 
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compensated in tranquil times, except by some 
analogous vigor drawn from occupations as 
hardy as war. 

We say that success is constitutional; de- 
pends on a plus condition of mind and body, 
on power of work, on courage; that it is of 
main efficacy in carrying on the world, and, 
though rarely found in the right state for an 
article of commerce, but oftener in the super- 
saturate or excess, which makes it dangerous 
and destructive, yet it cannot be spared, and 
must be had in that form, and absorbents 
provided to take off its edge. 

The affirmative class monopolize the homage 
of mankind. They originate and execute all 
the great feats. What a force was coiled up 
in the skull of Napoleon! Of the sixty thou- 
sand men making his army at Hylau, it seems 
some thirty thousand were thieves and bur- 
glars. The men whom, in peaceful communi- 
ties, we hold if we can, with iron at their legs, 
in prisons, under the muskets of sentinels, 
this man dealt with, hand to hand, dragged 
them to their duty, and won his victories by 
their bayonets. 

This aboriginal might gives a surprising 
pleasure when it appears under conditions of 
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supreme refinement, as in the proficients in 
high art. When Michael Angelo was forced 
to paint the Sistine Chapel in fresco, of which 
art he knew nothing, he went down into the 
Pope’s gardens behind the Vatican, and with 
a shovel dug out ochres, red and yellow, 
mixed them with glue and water with his own 
hands, and having, after many trials, at last 
suited himself, climbed his ladders, and painted 
away, week after week, month after month, 
the sibyls and prophets. He surpassed his 
successors in rough vigor, as much as in 
purity of intellect and refinement. He was 
not crushed by his one picture left unfinished 
at last. Michael was wont to draw his fig- 
ures first in skeleton, then to clothe them 
with flesh, and lastly to drape them. ‘ Ah!” 
said a brave painter to me, thinking on these 
things, ‘‘if a man has failed, you will find he 
has dreamed instead of working. There is no 
way to success in our art, but to take off your 
coat, grind paint, and work like a digger on 
the railroad, all day and every day.” 
Success goes thus invariably with a certain 
plus or positive power; an ounce of power 
must balance an ounce of weight. And, 
though a man cannot return into his mother’s 
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womb, and be born with new amounts of 
vivacity, yet there are two economies, which 
are the best swccedanea which the case admits. 
The first is, the stopping off decisively our 
miscellaneous activity, and concentrating our 
force on one or a few points; as the gardener, 
by severe pruning, forces the sap of the tree 
into one or two vigorous limbs, instead of 
suffering it to spindle into a sheaf of twigs. 

“‘ Enlarge not thy destiny,” said the oracle; 
‘endeavor not to do more than is given thee 
in charge.” The one prudence in life is con- 
centration; the one evil is dissipation: and 
it makes no difference whether our dissipa- 
tions are coarse or fine; property and its 
cares, friends, and a social habit, or politics, 
or music, or feasting. Everything is good 
which takes away one plaything and delusion 
more, and drives us home to add one stroke 
of faithful work. Friends, books, pictures, 
lower duties, talents, flatteries, hopes, — all 
are distractions which cause oscillations in 
our giddy balloon, and make a good poise 
and a straight course impossible. You must 
elect your work; you shall take what your 
brain can, and drop all the rest. Only so 
can that amount of vital force accumulate 
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which can make the step from knowing to 
doing. No matter how much faculty of idle 
seeing a man has, the step from knowing to 
doing is rarely taken. "Tis a step out of a 
chalk circle of imbecility into fruitfulness. 
Many an artist lacking this, lacks all: he 
sees the masculine Angelo or Cellini with 
despair. He, too, is up to Nature and the 
First Cause in his thought. But the spasm 
to collect and swing his whole being into one 
act, he has not. The poet Campbell said, 
that “a man accustomed to work was equal 
to any achievement he resolved on, and that, 
for himself, necessity, not inspiration, was the 
prompter of his muse.” 

Concentration is the secret of strength in 
politics, in war, in trade, in short, in all 
management of human affairs. One of the 
high anecdotes of the world is the reply of 
Newton to the inquiry, ‘how he had been 
able to achieve his discoveries ?” —“ By al- 
ways intending my mind.” Or if you will 
have a text from polities, take this from Plu- 
tarch: “There was, in the whole city, but one 
street in which Pericles was ever seen, the 
street which led to the market-place and the 
council-house. He declined all invitations to 
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banquets, and all gay assemblies and com- 
pany. During the whole period of his admin- 
istration, he never dined at the table of a 
friend.” Or if we seek an example from 
trade, — “I hope,” said a good man to 
Rothschild, “your children are not too fond 
of money and business: I am sure you would 
not wish that.” — ‘I am sure I should wish 
that: I wish them to give mind, soul, heart, 
and body to business, —that is the way to be 
happy. It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a great 
fortune, and when you have got it, it requires 
ten times as much wit to keep it. If I were 
to listen to all the projects proposed to me, 
I should ruin myself very soon. Stick to one 
business, young man. Stick to your brewery 
(he said this to young Buxton), and you will 
be the great brewer of London. Be brewer, 
and banker, and merchant, and manufacturer, 
and you will soon be in the Gazette.” 

Many men are knowing, many are appre- 
hensive and tenacious, but they do not rush 
to a decision. But im our flowing affairs a 
decision must be made, — the best, if you can ; 
but any is better than none. There are twenty 
ways of going to a point, and one is the short- 
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est; but set out at once on one. A man who 
has that presence of mind which can bring to 
him on the instant all he knows, is worth for 
action a dozen men who know as much, but 
can only bring it to light slowly. ‘The good 
Speaker in the House is not the man who 
knows the theory of parliamentary tactics, 
but the man who decides off-hand. The good 
judge is not he who does hair-splitting justice 
to every allegation, but+ who, aiming at sub- 
stantial justice, rules something intelligible 
for the guidance of suitors. The good lawyer 
is not the man who has an eye to every side 
and angle of contingency, and qualifies all his 
qualifications, but who throws himself on your 
part so heartily, that he can get you out of a 
scrape. Dr. Johnson said, in one of his flow- 
ing sentences, “ Miserable beyond all names 
of wretchedness is that unhappy pair, who 
are doomed to reduce beforehand to the prin- 
ciples of abstract reason all the details of each 
domestic day. There are cases where little 
can be said, and much must be done.” 

The second substitute for temperament is 
drill, the power of use and routine. The 
hack is a better roadster than the Arab barb. 
In chemistry, the galvanic stream, slow but 
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continuous, is equal in power to the electric 
spark, and is, in our arts, a better agent. So 
in human action, against the spasm of energy, 
we offset the continuity of drill. We spread 
the same amount of force over much time, 
instead of condensing it into a moment. ’T is 
the same ounce of gold here in a ball, and 
there in a leaf. At West Point, Colonel 
Buford, the chief engineer, pounded with a 
hammer on the trunnions of a cannon, until 
he broke them off. He fired a piece of ord- 
nance some hundred times in swift succession, 
‘until it burst. Now which stroke broke the 
trunnion? Every stroke. Which blast burst 
the piece? very blast. “Diligence passe 
sens,” Henry VIII. was wont to say, or, great 
is drill. John Kemble said, that the worst 
provincial company of actors would go through 
a play better than the best amateur company. 
Basil Hall likes to show that the worst regu- 
lar troops will beat the best volunteers. Prac- 
tice is nine tenths. A.course of mobs is good 
practice for orators. All the great speakers 
were bad speakers at first. Stumping it 
through England for seven years, made Cob- 
den a consummate debater. Stumping it 
through New England for twice seven, trained 
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Wendell Phillips. The way to learn German 
is, to read the same dozen pages over and - 
over a hundred times, till you know every 
word and particle in them, and can pronounce 
and repeat them by heart. No genius can 
recite a ballad at first reading, so well as 
mediocrity can at the fifteenth or twentieth 
reading. The rule for hospitality and Irish 
“help” is, to have the same dinner every day 
throughout the year. At last, Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy lebens to cook it to a nicety, the host 
learns to carve it, and the guests are well ° 
served. A humorous friend of mine thinks,’ 
that the reason why Nature is so perfect in 
her art, and gets up such inconceivably fine 
sunsets, is, that she has learned how, at last, 
by dint of doing the same thing so very often. 
Cannot one converse better on a topie on 
which he has experience, than on one which 
is new? Men whose opinion is valued on. 
*Change are only such as have a special ex- 
perience, and off that ground their opinion is 
not valuable. ‘‘ More are made good ‘by ex- 
ercitation than by nature,” said Democritus. 
The friction in nature is so enormous that we 
cannot spare any power. It is not question 
to express our thought, to elect our way, but 
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to overcome resistances of the medium and 
material in everything we do. Hence the use 
of drill, and the worthlessness of amateurs to 
cope with practitioners. Six hours every day 
at the piano, only to give facility of touch; 
six hours a day at painting, only to give com- 
mand of the odious materials, oil, ochres, and 
brushes. The masters say, that they know a 
master in music, only by seeing the pose of 
the hands on the keys ; — so difficult and vital 
an act is the command of the instrument. To 
have learned the use of the tools, by thousands 
of manipulations; to have learned the arts of 
reckoning, by endless adding and dividing, is 
the power of the mechanic and the clerk. 

I remarked in England, in confirmation of 
a frequent experience at home, that, in literary 
circles, the men of trust and consideration, 
-bookmakers, editors, university deans and pro- 
fessors, bishops, too, were by no means men 
of the largest literary talent, but usually of a 
low and ordinary intellectuality, with a sort 
of mercantile activity and working talent. 
Indifferent hacks and mediocrities tower by 
pushing their forces to a lucrative point, or 
by working power, over multitudes of superior 
men, in Old as in New England. 
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I have not forgotten that there are sublime 
considerations which limit the value of talent 
and superficial success. We can easily over- 
praise the vulgar hero. There are sources 
on which we have not drawn. I know what 
J abstain from. I adjourn what I have to 
say on this topic to the essays on Culture and 
Worship. But this force or spirit, being the 
means relied on by Nature for bringing the 
work of the day about, —as far as we attach 
importance to household life, and the prizes 
of the world, we must respect that. And I 
hold, that an economy may be applied to it; 
it is as much a subject of exact law and arith- 
metic as fluids and gases are; it may be hus- 
banded, or wasted: every man is efficient only 
as he is a container or vessel of this force, and 
never was any signal act or achievement in 
history, but by this expenditure. This is not 
gold, but the gold-maker; not the fame, but 
the exploit. 

If these forces and this husbandry are within 
reach of our will, and the laws of them can be 
read, we infer that all suecess, and all con- 
ceivable benefit for man, is also, first or last, 
within his reach, and has its own sublime 
economies by which it may be attained. The 
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world is mathematical, and has no casualty, in 
all its vast and flowing curve. Success has no 
more eccentricity, than the gmgham and muslin 
we weave in our mills. I know no more affect- 
ing lesson to our busy, plotting New England 
brains, than to go into one of the factories 
with which we have lined all the watercourses 
in the States. A man hardly knows how much 
he is a machine, until he begins to make tele- 
graph, loom, press, and locomotive, in his own 
image. But in these, he is forced to leave out 
his follies and hindrances, so that when we go 
to the mill, the machine is more moral than 
we. Leta man dare go to a loom, and see if 
he be equal to it. Let machine confront ma- 
chine, and see how they come out. The world- 
mill is more complex than the calico-mill, and 
the architect stooped less. In the gingham- 
mill, a broken thread or a shred spoils the web 
through a piece of a hundred yards, and is 
traced back to the girl that wove it, and lessens 
her wages. The stockholder, on being shown 
this, rubs his hands with delight. Are you so 
cunning, Mr. Profitloss, and do you expect to 
swindle your master and employer, in the web 
you weave? A dayis a more magnificent cloth 
than any muslin, the mechanism that makes it 
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is infinitely cunninger, and you shall not con- 
ceal the sleazy, fraudulent, rotten hours you 
have slipped into the piece, nor fear that any 
honest thread, or straighter steel, or more in- 
flexible shaft, will not testify in the web. 
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Who shall tell what did befall, 

Far away in time, when once, 

Over the lifeless ball, 

Hung idle stars and suns? 

What god the element obeyed ? 

Wings of what wind the lichen bore, 
Wafting the puny seeds of power, 
Which, lodged in rock, the rock abrade? 
And well the primal pioneer 

Knew the strong task to it assigned 
Patient through Heaven’s enormous year 
To build in matter home for mind. 
From air the creeping centuries drew 
The matted thicket low and wide, 

This must the leaves of ages strew 

The granite slab to clothe and hide, 
Ere wheat can wave its golden pride. 
What smiths, and in what furnace, rolled 
(In dizzy «ons dim and mute 

The reeling brain can ill compute) 
Copper and iron, lead and gold? 

What oldest star the fame can save 

Of races perishing to pave 
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The planet with a floor of lime? 

Dust is their pyramid and mole: 

Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
Under the tumbling mountain’s breast, 

In the safe herbal of the coal? 

But when the quarried means were piled, 
All is waste and worthless, till 

Arrives the wise selecting will, 

And, out of slime and chaos, Wit 

Draws the threads of fair and fit. 

Then temples rose, and towns, and marts, 
The shop of toil, the hall of arts; 

Then flew the sail across the seas 

To feed the North from tropic trees; 

The storm-wind wove, the torrent span, 
Where they were bid the rivers ran; 
New slaves fulfilled the poet’s dream, 
Galvanic wire, strong-shouldered steam. 
Then docks were built, and crops were stored, 
And ingots added to the hoard. 

But, though light-headed man forget, 
Remembering Matter pays her debt: 

Still, through her motes and masses, draw 
Electric thrills and ties of Law, 

Which bind the strength of Nature wild 
To the conscience of a child. 
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S soon as a stranger is introduced into 
any company, one of the first questions 
which all wish to have answered, is, 

How does that man get his living? And with 

reason. He is no whole man until he knows 

how to earn a blameless livelihood. Society is 
barbarous, until every industrious man can get 
his living without dishonest customs. 

Every man is a consumer, and ought to be 

a producer. He fails to make his place good 

in the world, unless he not only pays his debt, 

but also adds something to the common wealth. 

Nor can he do justice to his genius, without 

making some larger demand on the world 

than a bare subsistence. He is by constitu- 
tion expensive, and needs to be rich. 
Wealth has its source in applications of the 
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mind to nature, from the rudest strokes of 
spade and axe, up to the last secrets of art. 
Intimate ties subsist between thought and all. 
production; because a better order is equiva- 
lent to vast amounts of brute labor. The 
forces and the resistances are Nature’s, but 
the mind acts in bringing things from where 
they abound to where they are wanted; in 
wise combining; in directing the practice of 
the useful arts, and in the creation of finer 
values, by fine art, by eloquence, by song, or 
the reproductions of memory. Wealth is in 
applications of mind to nature, and the art of 
getting rich consists not in industry, much 
less in saving, but in a better order, in time- 
liness, in being at the right spot. One man 
has stronger arms, or longer legs; another 
sees by the course of streams, and growth of 
markets, where land will be wanted, makes a 
clearing to the river, goes to sleep, and wakes 
up rich. Steam is no stronger now, than it 
was a hundred years ago; but is put to bet- 
ter use. A clever fellow was acquainted with 
the expansive foree of steam; he also saw the 
wealth of wheat and grass rotting in Michigan. 
Then he cunningly screws on the steam-pipe 
to the wheat-crop. Puff now, O Steam! The 
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steam puffs and expands as before, but this 
time it is dragging all Michigan at its back to 
hungry New York and hungry England, Coal 
lay in ledges under the ground since the Flood, 
until a laborer with pick and windlass brings it 
to the surface. We may well call it black dia- 
monds. Every basket is power and civiliza- 
tion. For coal is a portable climate. It car- 
ries the heat of the tropics to Labrador and 
the polar circle ; and it is the means of trans- 
porting itself whithersoever it is wanted. 
Watt and Stephenson whispered in the ear 
of mankind their secret, that a half-ounce of 
coal will draw two tons a mile, and coal car- 
ries coal, by rail and by boat, to make Canada 
as warm as Calcutta, and with its comfort 
brings its industrial power. 

When the farmer’s peaches are taken from 
under the tree, and carried into town, they 
have a new look, and a hundred-fold value 
over the fruit which grew on the same bough, 
and lies fulsomely on the ground. The craft 
of the merchant is this bringing a thing from 
where it abounds, to where it is costly. 

* Wealth begins in a tight roof that keeps the 
rain and wind out; in a good pump that yields 
you plenty of sweet water; in two suits o 
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clothes, so to change your dress when you 
are wet; in dry sticks to burn; in a good 
double-wick lamp; and three meals; in a 
horse, or a locomotive, to cross the land; in 
a boat to cross the sea; in tools to work with ; 
in books to read; and so, in giving, on all 
sides, by tools and auxiliaries, the greatest 
possible extension to our powers, as if it 
added feet, and hands, and eyes, and blood, 
length to the day, and knowledge, and good- 
will. 

Wealth begins with these articles of neces- 
sity. And here we must recite the iron law 
which Nature thunders in these northern cli- 
mates. First, she requires that each man 
should feed himself. If, happily, his fathers 
have left him no inheritance, he must go to 
work, and by making his wants less, or his 
gains more, he must draw himself out of that 
state of pain and insult in which she forces 
the beggar to lie. She gives him no rest until 
this is done; she starves, taunts, and tor- 
metts him, takes away warmth, laughter, sleep, 
friends, and daylight, until he has fought his 
way to his own loaf. Then, less peremptorily, 
but still with sting enough, she urges him 
to the acquisition of such things as belong 
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to hin. Every warehouse and shop-window, 
every fruit-tree, every thought of every hour, 
opens a new want to him, which it concerns 
his power and dignity to gratify. It is of no 
use to argue the wants down: the philoso- 
phers have laid the greatness of man in mak- 
ing his wants few; but will a man content 
himself with a hut and a handful of dried 
pease? He is born to be rich. He is thor- 
oughly related; and is tempted out by his 
appetites and fancies to the conquest of this 
and that piece of nature, until he finds his 
well-being in the use of his planet, and of 
more planets than his own. Wealth requires, 
besides the-crust of bread and the roof, —the 
freedom of the city, the freedom of the earth, 
travelling, machinery, the benefits of science, 
music, and fine arts, the best culture, and the 
best company. He is the rich man who can 
avail himself of all men’s faculties. He is the 
richest man who knows how to draw a benefit 
from the labors of the greatest number of men, 
of men in distant countries, and in past times. 
The same correspondence that is between 
thirst in the stomach, and water in the spring, 
exists between the whole of man and the 
whole of nature. The elements offer their 
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service to him. The sea, washing the equator 
and the poles, offers its perilous aid, and the 
power and empire that follow it, — day by day 
to his craft and audacity. ‘ Beware of me,” 
it says, “but if you can hold me, I am the 
key to all the lands.” Fire offers, on its side, 
an equal power. Fire, steam, lightning, gravity, 
ledges of rock, mines of iron, lead, quicksilver, 
tin, and gold; forests of all woods; fruits of 
all climates; animals of all habits; the pow- 
ers of tillage; the fabrics of his chemic labo- 
ratory; the webs of his loom; the masculine 
draught of his locomotive, the talismans of 
the machine-shop; all grand and subtile things, 
minerals, gases, ethers, passions, war, trade, 
government, are his natural playmates, and, 
according to the excellence of the machinery 
in each human being, is his attraction for the 
instruments he is to employ. The world is 
his tool-chest, and he is suecessful, or his edu- 
cation is carried on just so far, as is the mar- 
riage of his faculties with nature, or, the 
degree in which he takes up things into him- 
self. 

The strong race is strong on these terms. 
The Saxons are the merchants of the world; 
now, for a thousand years, the leading race, 
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and by nothing more than their quality of 
personal independence, and, in its special 
modification, pecuniary independence. No re- 
lance for bread and games on the government, 
no clanship, no patriarchal style of living by 
the revenues of a chief, no marrying-on, —no 
system of clientship suits them; but every 
man must pay his scot. The English are 
prosperous and peaceable, with their habit of 
considering that every man must take care of 
himself, and has himself to thank, if he do 
' not maintain and improve his position in so- 
ciety. 

The subject of economy mixes itself with 
morals, inasmuch as it is a peremptory point 
of virtue that a man’s independence be secured. 
Poverty demoralizes. A man in debt is so far 
a slave; and Wall Street thinks it easy for a 
millionnaire to be a man of his word, a man of 
honor, but, that, in failing circumstances, no 
man can be relied on to keep his integrity. 
And when one observes in the hotels and pal- 
aces of our Atlantic capitals, the habit of 
expense, the riot of the senses, the absence of 
bonds, clanship, fellow-feeling of any kind, he 
feels, that, when a man or a woman is driven 
to the wall, the chances of integrity are fright- 
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fully diminished, as if virtue were coming to 
be a luxury which few could afford, or, as 
Burke said, “at a market almost too high 
for humanity.” He may fix his inventory of 
necessities and of enjoyments on what scale 
he pleases, but if he wishes the power and 
privilege of thought, the chalking out his own 
career, and having society on his own terms, he 
must bring his wants within his proper power 
to satisfy. 

The manly part is to do with might and 
main what you can do. The world is full of 
fops who never did anything, and who have 
persuaded beauties and men of genius to wear 
their fop livery, and these will deliver the fop 
opinion, that it is not respectable to be seen’ 
earning a living; that it is much more respec- 
table to spend without earning; and this doc- 
trine of the snake will come also from the 
elect sons of light; for wise men are not wise 
at all hours, and will speak five times from 
their taste or their humor, to once from their 
reason. The brave workman, who might be- 
tray his feeling of it in his manners, if he do 
not succumb in his practice, must replace the 
grace or elegance forfeited, by the merit of 
the work done. No matter whether he make 
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shoes, or statues, or laws. It is the privilege 
of any human work which is well done to in- 
vest the doer with a certain haughtiness. He 
can well afford not to conciliate, whose faith- 
ful work will answer for him. The mechanic 
at his bench carries a quiet heart and assured 
manners, and deals on even terms with men 
of any condition. The artist has made his pic- 
ture so true, that it disconcerts criticism. The 
statue is so beautiful, that it contracts no stain 
from the market, but makes the market a 
silent gallery for itself. The case of the young 
lawyer was pitiful to disgust, —a paltry mat- 
ter of buttons or tweezer-cases; but the de- 
termined youth saw in it an aperture to insert 
his dangerous wedges, made the insignificance 
of the thing forgotten, and gave fame by his 
sense and energy to the name and affairs of 
the Tittleton snuff-box factory. 

Society in large towns is babyish, and wealth 
is made a toy. The life of pleasure is so 
ostentatious, that. a shallow observer must be- 
lieve that this is the agreed best use of wealth, 
and, whatever is pretended, it ends in cosseting. 
But, if this were the main use of surplus cap- 
ital, it would bring us to barricades, burned 
towns, and tomahawks, presently. Men of 
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sense esteem wealth to be the assimilation of 
nature to themselves, the converting of the 
sap and juices of the planet to the incarnation 
and nutriment of their design. Power is what 
they want, — not. candy ; — power to execute 
their design, power to give legs and feet, form 
and actuality to their thought, which, to a 
clear-sighted man, appears the end for which 
the Universe exists, and all its resources 
might be well applied. Columbus thinks that 
the sphere is a problem for practical naviga- 
tion, as well as for closet geometry, and looks 
on all kings and peoples as cowardly lands- 
men, until they dare fit him out. Few men 
on the planet have more truly belonged to it. 
But he was forced to leave much of his map 
blank. His successors inherited his map, and 
inherited his fury to complete it. 

So the men of the mine, telegraph, rail 
map, and survey, — the monomaniacs, who 
talk up their project in marts, and offices, 
and entreat men to subscribe: —how did 
our factories get built ? how did North Amer- 
ica get netted with iron rails, except by the 
importunity of these orators, who dragged all 
the prudent men in? Is party the madness of 
many for the gain of afew? This .speculative 
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genius is the madness of few for the gain of 
the world. The projectors are sacrificed, but 
the public is the gainer. Lach of these ideal- 
ists, working after his thought, would make 
it tyrannical, if he could. He is met and an- 
tagonized by other speculators, as hot as he. 
The equilibrium is preserved by these coun- 
teractions, as one tree keeps down another 
in the forest, that it may not absorb all the 
sap in the ground. And the supply in nature 
_ of railroad presidents, ,copper-miners, grand- 
junctioners, smoke-burners, fire-annihilators, 
etc., is limited by the same law which keeps 
the proportion in the supply of carbon, of alum, 
and of hydrogen. 

To be rich is to have a ticket of admission 
to the master-works and chief men of each 
race. It is to have the sea, by voyaging; 
to visit the mountains, Niagara, the Nile, the 
desert, Rome, Paris, Constantinople; to see 
galleries, libraries, arsenals, manufactories. 
The reader of Humboldt’s “Cosmos” fol- 
lows the marches of a man whose eyes, ears, 
and mind are armed by all the science, arts, 
and implements which mankind have any- 
where accumulated, and who is using these 
to add to the stock. So is it with Denon, 
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Beckford, Belzoni, Wilkinson, Layard, Kane, 
Lepsius, and Livingston. ‘The rich man,” 
says Saadi, ‘is everywhere expected and at 
home.” The rich take up something more 
of the world into man’s life. They include 
the country as well as the town, the ocean- 
side, the White Hills, the Far West, and the 
old Huropean homesteads of man, in their 
notion of available material. The world is 
his, who has money to go over it. He arrives 
at the sea-shore, and a sumptuous ship has 
floored and carpeted for him the stormy At- 
lantic, and made it a luxurious hotel, amid 
the horrors of tempests. The Persians say, 
*°T is the same to him who wears a shoe, as 
if the whole earth were covered with leather.” 

Kings are said to have long arms, but every 
man should have long arms, and should pluck 
his living, his instruments, his power, and his 
knowing, from the- sun, moon, and stars. Is 
not then the demand to be rich legitimate ? 
Yet, I have never seen a rich man. I have 
never seen a man as rich as all men ought to 
be, or, with an adequate command of nature. 
The pulpit and the press have many common- 
places denouncing the thirst for wealth; but 
if men should take these moralists at their 
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word, and leave off aiming to be rich, the 
moralists would rush to rekindle at all haz- 
ards this love of power in the people, lest 
civilization should be undone. Men are urged 
by their ideas to acquire the command over 
nature. Ages derive a culture from the 
wealth of Roman Ceesars, Leo Tenths, mag- 
nificent Kings of France, Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany, Dukes of Devonshire, Townleys, 
Vernons, and Peels, in England; or what- 
ever great proprietors. It is the interest of 
all men, that there should be Vaticans and 
Louvres full of noble works of art; British 
Museums, and French Gardens of Plants, 
Philadelphia Academies of Natural History, 
Bodleian, Ambrosian, Royal, Congressional 
Libraries. It is the interest of all that there 
should be Explormg Expeditions; Captain 
Cooks to voyage round the world, Rosses, 
Franklins, Richardsons, and Kanes, to find 
the magnetic and the geographic poles. We 
are all richer for the measurement of a degree 
of latitude on the earth’s surface. Our navi- 
gation is safer for the chart. How intimately 
our knowledge of the system of the Universe 
rests on that!—and a true economy in a 
state or an individual will forget its frugality 
in behalf of claims like these. 
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Whilst it is each man’s interest, that, not 
only ease and convenience of living, but also 
wealth or surplus product should exist some- 
where, it need not be in his hands. Often it 
is very undesirable to him. Goethe said well, 
** Nobody should be rich but those who under- 
stand it.” Some men are born to own, and 
can animate all their possessions. Others 
cannot: their owning is not graceful; seems 
to be a compromise of their character: they 
seem to steal their own dividends. They 
should own who can administer; not they 
who hoard and conceal; not they who, the 
greater proprietors they are, are only the 
greater beggars, but they whose work carves 
out work for more, opens a path for all. For 
he is the rich man in whom the people are 
rich, and he is the poor man in whom the 
people are poor: and how to give all access 
to the masterpieces of art and nature, is the 
problem of civilization. The socialism of our 
day has done good service in setting men on 
thinking how certain civilizing benefits, now 
only enjoyed by the opulent, can be enjoyed 
by all. For example, the providing to each 
man the means and apparatus of science, and 
of the arts. There are many articles good 
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for occasional use, which few men are able to 
own. Every man wishes to see the ring of 
Saturn, the satellites and belts of Jupiter and 
Mars; the mountains and craters in the moon: 
yet how few can buy a telescope! and of 
those, scarcely one would like the trouble 
of keeping it in order, and exhibiting it. So 
of electrical and chemical apparatus, and many 
the like things. Every man may have occa- 
sion to consult books which he does not care 
to possess, such as cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
tables, charts, maps, and public documents: 
pictures also of birds, beasts, fishes, shells, 
trees, flowers, whose names he desires to 
know. 

There is a refining influence from the arts 
of Design on a prepared mind, which is as 
positive as that of music, and not to be sup- 
plied from any other source. But pictures, 
engravings, statues, and casts, beside their 
first cost, entail expenses, as of galleries and 
keepers for the exhibition; and the use which 
any man can make of them is rare, and their 
value, too, is much enhanced by the numbers 
of men who can share their enjoyment. In 
the Greek cities, it was reckoned profane, that 
any person should pretend a property in a 
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work of art, which belonged to all who could 
behold it. I think sometimes, — could I only 

have music on my own terms; —could I live 

in a great city, and know where I could go 

whenever | wished the ablution and inunda- ’ 
tion of musical waves, — that were a bath and 

a medicine. | 

If properties of this kind were owned by 
states, towns, and lyceums, they would draw 
the bonds of neighborhood closer. A town 
would exist to an intellectual purpose. In 
Europe, where the feudal forms secure the 
permanence of wealth in certain families, those 
families buy and preserve these things, and 
lay them open to the public. But in America, 
where democratic institutions divide every es- 
tate into small portions, after a few years, the 
public should step into the place of these 
proprietors, and provide this culture and in- 
spiration for the citizen. 

Man was born to be rich, or, inevitably 
grows rich by the use of his faculties; by 
the union of thought with nature. Property 
is an intellectual production. The game re- 
quires coolness, right reasoning, promptness, 
and patience in the players. Cultivated labor 
drives out brute labor. An infinite number 
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of shrewd men, in infinite years, have arrived 
at certain best and shortest ways of doing, 
and this accumulated skill in arts, cultures, 
harvestings, curings, manufactures, naviga- 
tions, exchanges, constitutes the worth of 
our world to-day. 

Commerce is a game of skill, which every 
. man cannot play, which few men can play 
well. The right merchant is one who has 
the just average of faculties we call common- 
sense; a man of a strong affinity for facts, 
- who makes up his decision on what he has 
seen. He is thoroughly persuaded of the 
truths of arithmetic. There is always a rea- 
son, iz the man, for his good or bad fortune, 
and so, in making money. Men talk as if 
there were some magic about this, and believe 
im magic, in all parts of life. He knows, that 
all goes on the old road, pound for pound, 
cent for cent, — for every effect a perfect 
cause, — and that good luck is another name 
for tenacity of purpose. He insures himself 
in every transaction, and likes small and sure 
gains. Probity and closeness to the facts 
are the basis, but the masters of the art add 
a certain long arithmetic. The problem is, 
to combine many and remote operations, with 
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the accuracy and adherence to the facts, which 
is easy in near and small transactions; so to 
arrive at gigantic results, without any com- 
promise of safety. Napoleon was fond of 
telling the story of the Marseilles banker, 
who said to his visitor, surprised at the con- 
trast between the splendor of the banker’s 
chateau and hospitality, and the meanness of 
the counting-room in which he had seen him, 
— ‘Young man, you are too young to under- 
stand how masses are formed, — the true and 
only power, —whether composed of money, 
water, or men, it is all alike, —a mass is an 
immense centre of motion, but it must be 
begun, it must be kept up”:—and he might 
have added, that the way in which it must 
be begun and kept up, is, by obedience to 
the law of particles. 

Success consists in close appliance to the 
laws of the world, and, since those laws are 
intellectual and moral, an intellectual and 
moral obedience. Political Economy is as 
good a book wherein to read the life of man, 
and the ascendency of laws over all private 
and hostile influences, as any Bible which 
has come down to us. 

Money is representative, and follows the 
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nature and fortunes of the owner. The coin 
is a delicate meter of civil, social, and moral 
changes. The farmer is covetous of his dol- 
lar, and with reason. It is no waif to him. 
He knows how many strokes of labor it rep- 
resents. His bones ache with the day’s work 
that earned it. He knows how much land it 
represents ;— how much rain, frost, and sun- 
shine. He knows that, in the dollar, he gives 
you so much discretion and patience, so much 
hoeing and threshing. Try to lift his dollar; 
‘you must lift all that weight. In the city, 
where money follows the skit of a pen, or a 
lucky rise in exchange, it comes to be looked 
on as light. I wish the farmer held it dearer, 
and would spend it only for real bread; force 
for force. 

The farmer’s dollar is heavy, and the clerk’s 
is light and nimble; leaps out of his pocket ; 
jumps on to cards and faro-tables: but. still 
more curious is its susceptibility to meta- 
physical changes. It is the finest barometer 
of social storms, and announces revolutions. 

Every step of civil advancement makes 
every man’s dollar worth more. In Cali- 
fornia, the country where it grew, — what 
would it buy? A few years since, it would 
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buy a shanty, dysentery, hunger, bad com- 
pany, and crime. There are wide countries, 
like Siberia, where it would buy little else 
to-day, than some petty mitigation of suffer- 
ing. In Rome, it will buy beauty and mag- 
nificence. Forty years ago, a dollar would 
not buy much in Boston. Now it will buy 
a great deal more in our old town, thanks to 
railroads, telegraphs, steamers, and the con- 
temporaneous growth of New York, and the 
whole country. Yet there are many goods 
appertaining to a capital city, which are not 
yet purchasable here, no, not with a mountain 
of dollars. A dollar in Florida is not worth 
a dollar in Massachusetts. A dollar is not 
value, but representative of value, and, at 
last, of moral values. A dollar is rated for 
the corn it will buy, or to speak strictly, not 
for the corn or house-room, but for Athenian 
corn, and Roman house-room, —for the wit, 
probity, and power, which we eat bread and 
dwell in houses to share and exert. Wealth 
is mental; wealth is moral. The value of a 
dollar is, to buy just things: a dollar goes on 
increasing in value with all the genius, and 
all the virtue of the world. <A dollar in a 
university is worth more than a dollar in a 
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jail; in a temperate, schooled, law-abiding 
community, than in some sink of crime, where 
dice, knives, and arsenic are in constant 
play. 

The “Bank-Note Detector” is a useful 
publication. But the current dolar, silver 
or paper, is itself the detector of the right 
and wrong where it circulates. Is it not 
instantly enhanced by the increase of equity ? 
If a trader refuses to sell his vote, or adheres 
to some odious right, he makes so much more 
equity in Massachusetts; and every acre in 
the State is more worth, in the hour of his 
action. If you take out of State Street the 
ten honestest merchants, and put in ten roguish 
persons, controlling the same amount of cap- 
ital, —the rates of insurance will indicate 
it; the soundness of banks will show it; the 
highways will be less secure; the schools will 
feel it; the children will bring home their 
little dose of the poison; the judge will sit 
less firmly on the bench, and his decisions 
be less upright; he has lost so much support 
and constraint, — which all need; and the 
pulpit will betray it, in a laxer rule of life. 
’ An apple-tree, if you take out every day, for 
a number of days, a load of loam, and put in 
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a load of sand about its roots, will find it out. 
An apple-tree is a stupid kind of creature, but 
if this treatment be pursued for a short time, 
I think it would begin to mistrust something. 
And if you should take out of the powerful 
class engaged in trade a hundred good men, 
and put in a hundred bad, or, what is just 
the same thing, introduce a demoralizing in- 
stitution, would not the dollar, which is not 
much stupider than an apple-tree, presently 
find it out? The value of a dollar is social, 
as it is created by society. Every man who 
removes into this city, with any purchasable 
talent or skill in him, gives to every man’s 
labor in the city a new worth. If a talent 
is anywhere born into the world, the com- 
munity of nations is enriched; and, much 
more, with a new degree of probity. The 
expense of crime, one of the principal charges 
of every nation, is so far stopped. In Europe, 
crime is observed to increase or abate with 
the price of bread. If the Rothschilds at 
Paris do not accept bills, the people at Man- 
chester, at Paisley, at Birmingham, are forced 
into the highway, and landlords are shot down 
i Ireland. The police records attest it. The 
vibrations are presently felt in New York, 
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New Orleans, and Chicago. Not much oth- 
erwise, the economical power touches the 
masses through the political lords. Roths- 
child refuses the Russian loan, and there is 
peace, and the harvests are saved. He takes 
it, and there is war, and an agitation through 
a large portion of mankind, with every hideous 
result, ending in revolution, and a new order. 

Wealth brings with it its own checks and 
balances. The basis of political economy is 
non-interference. The only safe rule is found 
in the self-adjusting meter of demand and 
supply. Do not legislate. Meddle, and you 
snap the sinews with your sumptuary laws. 
Give no bounties: make equal laws: secure 
life and property, and you need not give alms. 
Open the doors of opportunity to talent and 
virtue, and they will do themselves justice, 
and property will not be in bad hands. Ina 
free and just commonwealth, property rushes 
from the idle and imbecile, to the industrious, 
brave, and persevering. 

The laws of nature play through trade, as 
a toy-battery exhibits the effects of electricity. 
The level of the sea is not more surely kept, 
than is the equilibrium of value in society, 
by the demand and supply; and artifice or 
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legislation punishes itself, by reactions, gluts, 
and bankruptcies. The sublime laws play in- 
differently through atoms and galaxies. Who- 
ever knows what happens in the getting and 
spending of a loaf of bread and a pint of beer; 
that no wishing will change the rigorous limits 
of pints and penny loaves; that, for all that 
is consumed, so much Jess remains in the 
basket and pot; but what is gone out of 
these is not wasted, but well spent, if it 
nourish his body, and enable him to finish 
his task;—knows all of political economy 
that the budgets of empires can teach him. 
The interest of petty economy is this sym- 
bolization of the great economy; the way in 
which a house, and a private man’s methods, 
tally with the solar system, and the laws of 
give and take, throughout nature; and, how- 
ever wary we are of the falsehoods and petty 
trinks which we suicidally play off on each 
other, every man has a certain satisfaction, 
whenever his dealing touches on the inevitable 
facts; when he sees that things themselves 
dictate the price, as they always tend to do, 
and, in large manufactures, are seen to do. 
Your paper is not fine or coarse enough, — 
is too heavy, or too thm. The manufacturer 
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says, he will furnish you with just that thick- 
ness or thinness you want; the pattern is 
quite indifferent to him ; here is his schedule ; 
—any variety of paper, as cheaper or dearer, 
with the prices annexed. A pound of paper 
costs so much, and you may have it made up’ 
in any pattern you fancy. 

There is in all our dealings a self-regulation 
that supersedes chaffering. You will rent a 
house, but must have it cheap. The owner 
can reduce the rent, but so he imeapacitates 
himself from making proper repairs, and the 
tenant gets not the house he would have, but 
a worse one; besides that, a relation a little 
injurious is established between landlord and 
tenant. You dismiss your laborer, saying, 
“ Patrick, I shall send for you as soon as [ 
cannot do without you.” Patrick goes off 
contented, for he knows that the weeds will 
grow with the potatoes, the vines must be 
planted next week, and, however unwilling 
you may be, the cantelopes, crook-necks, and 
cucumbers will send for him. Who but must 
wish that all labor and value should stand on 
the same simple and surly market? If it is 
the best of its kind, it will We must have 
joiner, locksmith, planter, priest, poet, doctor, 
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cook, weaver, ostler; each in turn, through 
the year. 

If a St. Michael’s pear sells for a shilling, it 
costs a shilling to raise it. If, in Boston, the | 
best securities offer twelve ‘per cent for money, 
they have just six per cent of insecurity. You 
may not see that the fine pear costs you a 
shilling, but it costs the community so much. 
The shilling represents the number of enemies 
the pear has, and the amount of risk in ripen- 
ing it. The price of coal shows the narrow- 
ness of the coal-field, and a compulsory con- 
finement of the miners to a certain district. 
All salaries are reckoned on contingent, as 
well as on actual services. ‘‘ If the wind were 
always southwest by west,” said the skipper, 
“women might take ships to sea.” One might 
say, that all things are of one price; that noth- 
ing is cheap or dear; and that the apparent 
disparities that strike us are only a shop- 
man’s trick of concealing the damage in your 
bargain. A youth coming into the city from 
his.native New Hampshire farm, with its hard 
fare still fresh in his remembrance, boards at 
a first-class hotel, and believes he must some- 
how have outwitted Dr. Franklin and Malthus, 
for luxuries are cheap. But he pays for the 
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one convenience of a better dinner, by the loss 
of some of the richest social and educational 
advantages. He has lost what guards! what 
incentives! He will perhaps find, by and by, 
that he left the Muses at the door of the 
hotel, and found the Furies inside. Money 
often costs too much, and power and pleasure 
are not cheap. The ancient poet said, ‘‘ The 
gods sell all things at a fair price.” 

There is an example of the compensations in 
the commercial history of this country. When 
the Kuropean wars threw the carrying-trade 
of the world, from 1800 to 1812, into American 
bottoms, a seizure was now and then made of 
an American ship. Of course, the loss was 
serious to the owner, but the country was in- 
demnified ; for we charged threepence a pound 
for carrying cotton, sixpence for tobacco, and 
so on; which paid for the risk and loss, and 
brought into the country an immense pros- 
perity, early marriages, private wealth, the 
building of cities, and of states; and, after 
the war was over, we received compensation 
over and above, by treaty, for all the seizures. 
Well, the Americans grew rich and great. 
But the pay-day comes round. Britain, France, 
aud Germany, which our extraordinary profits 
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had impoverished, send out, attracted by the 
fame of our advantages, first their thousands, 
then their millions, of poor people, to share 
the crop. At first, we employ them, and in- 
crease our prosperity; but, im the artificial 
~ system of society and of protected labor, which 
we also have adopted and enlarged, there 
come presently checks and stoppages. Then 
we refuse to employ these poor men.. But 
they will not so be answered. They go into 
the poor-rates, and, though we refuse wages, 
we must now pay the same amount im the 
form of taxes. Again, it turns out that the 
largest proportion of crimes are committed by 
foreigners. The cost of the crime, and the 
expense of courts, and of prisons, we must 
bear, and the standing army of preventive 
police we must pay. The cost of education 
of the’ posterity of this great colony I will 
not compute. But the gross amount of these 
costs will begin to pay back what we thought 
was a net gain from our transatlantic custom- 
ers of 1800. It is vain to refuse this pay- 
ment. We cannot get rid of these people, 
and we cannot get rid of their will to be sup- 
ported. That has become an inevitable ele- 
ment of our politics; and, for their votes, each 
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of the dominant parties courts and assists them 
to get it executed. Moreover, we have to pay, 
not what would have contented them at home, 
but what they have learned to think necessary 
here ; so that opinion, fancy, and all manner of | 
moral considerations complicate the problem. 


There are a few measures of economy which 
will bear to be named without disgust ; for the 
subject is tender, and we may easily have too 
much of it; and therein resembles the hideous 
animaleules of which our bodies are built up, 
—which, offensive in the particular, yet com- 
pose valuable and effective masses. Our na- 
ture and genius force us to respect ends, 
whilst we use means. We must use the means, 
and yet, in our most accurate using, somehow 
screen and cloak them, as we can only give 
them any beauty, by a reflection of the glory 
of the end. That is the good head, which 
serves the end, and commands the means. 
The rabble are corrupted by their means: the 
means are too strong for them, and they desert 
their end. 

1. The first of these measures is that each 
man’s expense must proceed from his chiarac- 
ter. As long as your genius buys, the in- 
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vestment is safe, though you spend like a 
monarch. Nature arms each man with some 
faculty which enables him to do easily some 
feat impossible to any other, and thus makes 
him necessary to society. This native deter- 
mination guides his labor and his spending. 
He wants an equipment of means and tools 
proper to his talent. And to save on this 
point, were to neutralize the special strength 
and helpfulness of each mind. Do your work, 
respecting the excellence of the work, and not 
its acceptableness. This is so much economy, 
that, rightly read, it is the sum of economy. 
Profligacy consists not in spending years of 
time or chests of money, — but in spending 
them off the line of your career. The crime 
which bankrupts men and states is job-work ; 
— declining from your main design, to serve 
a turn here or there. Nothing is beneath you, 
if it is in the direction of your life: nothing 
is great or desirable, if it is off from that. I 
think we are entitled here to draw a straight 
line, and say, that society can never prosper, 
but must always be bankrupt, until every man 
does that which he was created to do. 

Spend for your expense, and retrench the 
expense which is not yours. Allston, the 
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painter, was wont to say, that he built a plain 
house, and filled it with plain furniture, be- 
cause he would hold out no bribe to any to 
visit him, who had not similar tastes to his 
own. We are sympathetic, and, like children, 
want everything we see. But it is a large 
stride to independence, when a man, in the 
discovery of his proper talent, has sunk the 
necessity for false expenses. As the betrothed 
maiden, by one secure affection, is relieved 
from a system of slaveries, — the daily incul- 
cated necessity of pleasing all,—so the man 
who has found what he can do, can spend on 
that, and leave-all other spending. Montaigne 
said, “ When he was a younger brother, he 
went brave in dress and equipage, but after- 
ward his chateau and farms might answer for 
him.” Let a man who belongs to the class 
of nobles, those, namely, who have found out 
that they can do something, relieve himself of 
all vague squandering on objects not his. Let 
the realist not mind appearances. Let him 
delegate to others the costly courtesies and 
decorations of social life. The virtues are 
economists, but some of the vices are also. 
Thus, next to humility, I have noticed that 
pride is a pretty good husband. _ A good pride 
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is, as I reckon it, worth from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred a year. Pride is handsome, 
economical; pride eradicates so many vices, 
letting none subsist but itself, that it seems 
as if it were a gréat gain to exchange vanity 
for pride. Pride can go without domestics, 
without fine clothes, can live in a house with 
two rooms, can eat potato, purslain, beans, 
lyed corn, ean work on the soil, can travel 
afoot, can talk with poor men, or sit silent 
well-contented in fine saloons. But vanity 
costs money, labor, horses, men, women, health, 
and peace, and is still nothing at last, a long 
way leading nowhere. Only one drawback ; 
proud people. are intolerably selfish, and the 
vain are gentle and giving. 

Art is a jealous mistress, and, if a man have 
a genius for painting, poetry, music, architec- 
ture, or philosophy, he makes a bad husband, 
and an ill provider, and should be wise in sea- 
son, and not fetter himself with duties which 
will imbitter his days, and spoil him for his 
proper work. We had in this region, twenty 
years ago, among our educated men, a sort of 
Arcadian fanaticism, a passionate desire to go 
upon the land, and unite farming to intellec- 
tual pursuits. Many effected their purpose, 
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and made the experiment, and some became 
downright ploughmen; but all were cured of 
their faith that scholarship and practical farm- 
ing (1 mean, with one’s own hands) could be 
united. 

With brow bent, with firm intent, the pale 
scholar leaves his desk to draw a freer breath, 
and get a juster statement of his thought, in 
the garden-walk. He stoops to pull up a purs- 
lain, or a dock, that is choking the young corn, 
and finds there are two; close behind the last 
is a third; he reaches out his hand to a fourth ; 
behind that, are four thousand and one. He 
is heated and untuned, and, by and by, wakes 
up from his idiot dream of chickweed and red- 
root, to remember his morning thought, and 
to find, that, with his adamantine purposes, he 
has been duped by a dandelion. A garden is 
like those pernicious machineries we read of, 
every month, in the newspapers, which catch 
a man’s coat-skirt or his hand, and draw in 
his arm, his leg, and his whole body to irre- 
sistible destruction. In an evil hour he pulled 
down his wall, and added a field to his home- 
stead. No land is bad, but land is worse. If 
a man own land, the land owns him. Now 
let him leave home, if he dare. Every tree 
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and graft, every hill of melons, row of corn, 
or quickset hedge, all he has done, and all he 
means to do, stand im his way, like duns, when 
he would go out of his gate. The devotion 
to these vines and trees he finds poisonous. 
Long free walks, a circuit of miles, free his 
brain, and serve his body. Long marches are 
no hardship to him. He believes he composes 
easily on the hills. But this pottermg in a 
few square yards of garden is dispiriting and 
drivelling. The smell of the plants has drugged 
him, and robbed him of energy. He finds a 
catalepsy in his bones. He grows peevish and 
poor-spirited. The genius of reading and of 
gardening are antagonistic, like resinous and 
vitreous electricity. One is concentrative in 
sparks and shocks: the other is diffuse strength ; 
so that each disqualifies its workman for the 
other’s duties. 

An engraver whose hands must be of an 
exquisite delicacy of stroke should not lay 
stone-walls. Sir David Brewster gives ex- 
act instructions for microscopic observation : 
‘Lie down on your back, and hold the single 
lens and object over your eye,” etc., ete. 
How much more the seeker of abstract truth, 
who needs periods of isolation, and rapt con- 
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centration, and almost a going out of the body 
to think ! 

~2. Spend after your genius, azd by system. 
Nature goes by rule, not by sallies and sal- 
tations. There must be system in the econo- 
mies. Saving and unexpensiveness will not 
keep the most pathetic family from ruin, nor 
will bigger incomes make free spending safe. 
The secret of success lies never in the amount 
of money, but in the relation of income to 
outgo; as if, after expense has been fixed at 
a certain point, then new and steady rills of 
income, though never so small, being added, 
wealth begins. But in ordinary, as means 
increase, spending increases faster® so that 
large incomes, in England and elsewhere, are 
found not to help matters ;— the eating qual- 
ity of debt does not relax its voracity. When 
the cholera is in the potato, what is the use 
of planting larger crops? In England, the 
richest country in the universe, I was assured 
by shrewd observers that great lords and 
ladies had no more guineas to give away than 
other people; that liberality with money is 
as rare 4nd as immediately famous a virtue 
as it is here. Want is a growing giant whom 
the coat of Have was never large enough to 
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cover. J remember in Warwickshire to have 
been shown a fair manor, still in the same 
name as in Shakespeare’s time. The rent- . 
roll, I was told, is some fourteen thousand 
pounds a year: but, when the second son of 
the late proprietor was born, the father was 
perplexed how to provide for him. The eldest 
son must inherit the manor; what to do with 
this supernumerary ? He was advised to breed 
him for the Church, and to settle him in the 
rectorship, which was in the gift of the fam- . 
ily; which was done. It is a general rule in 
that country, that bigger incomes do not help 
anybody. It is commonly observed, that a 
sudden wealth, like a prize drawn in <a lot-. 
tery, or a large bequest to a poor family, 
does not permanently enrich. They have 
served no apprenticeship to wealth, and, with 
the rapid wealth, come rapid claims: which 
they do not know how to deny, and the 
treasure is quickly dissipated. 

A system must be in every economy, or the 
best single expedients are of no avail. A 
farm is a good thing, when it begins and 
ends with itself, and does not need a salary, 
or a shop, to eke it out. Thus, the cattle 
are a main link in the chain-ring. If the 
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non-conformist or xsthetic farmer leaves out 
the cattle, and does not also leave out the 
want which the cattle must supply, he must 
fill the gap by begging or stealing. When 
men now alive were born, the farm yielded 
everything that was consumed on it. The 
farm yielded no money, and the farmer got 
on without. If he fell sick, his neighbors 
came in to his aid: each gave a day’s work; 
or a-half-day; or lent his yoke of oxen, or 
his horse, and kept his work even; hoed his 
potatoes, mowed his hay, reaped his rye; well 
knowing that no man could afford to hire 
labor, without selling his land. In autumn, 
a farmer could sell an ox or a hog, and get 
a little money to pay taxes withal. Now, the 
farmer buys almost all he consumes, — tin- 
ware, cloth, sugar, tea, coffee, fish, coal, rail- 
road-tickets, and newspapers. 

A master in each art is required, because 
the practice is never with still or dead sub- 
jects, but they change in your hands. You 
think farm-buildings and broad acres a solid 
property: but its value is flowing like water. 
It requires as much watching as if you were 
decanting wine from a cask. The farmer 
knows what to do with it, stops every leak, 
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turns all the streamlets to one reservoir, and 
decants wine: but a blunderhead comes out 
of Cornhill, tries his hand, and it all leaks 
away. So is it with granite streets, or tim- 
ber townships, as with fruit or flowers. Nor 
is any investment so permanent, that it can 
be allowed to remain without incessant watch- 
ing, as the history of each attempt to lock up 
an inheritance through two generations for an 
unborn inheritor may show. 

When Mr. Cockayne takes a cottage in the 
country, and will keep his cow, he thinks a 
cow is a creature that is fed on hay, and gives 
a pail of milk twice a day. But the cow that 
he buys gives milk for three months; then 
her bag dries up. What to do with a dry 
cow? who will buy her? Perhaps he bought 
also a yoke of oxen to do his work ; but they 
get blown and lame. What to do with blown 
and lame oxen? The farmer fats his, after 
the spring work is done, and kills them in 
the fall. But how can Cockayne, who has . 
no pastures, and leaves his cottage daily in 
the cars, at business hours, be pothered with 
fatting and killing oxen? He plants trees; 
but there must be crops, to keep the trees 
in ploughed land. What shall be the crops? 
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_ He will have nothing to do with trees, but 
will have grass, After a year or two, the 
grass must be turned up and ploughed: now 
what crops? Credulous Cockayne ! 

3. Help comes in the custom of the coun- 
try, and the rule of Impera parendo. The 
rule is not to dictate, nor to insist on carrying 
out each of your schemes by ignorant wilful- 
ness, but to learn practically the secret spoken 
from all nature, that things themselves refuse 
to be mismanaged, and will show to the watch- 
ful their own law. Nobody need stir hand 
or foot. The custom of the country will do 
it all. I know not how to build or to plant ; 
neither how to buy wood, nor what to do 
with the house-lot, the field, or the wood-lot, 
when bought. Never fear: it is all settled 
how it shall be, long beforehand, in the cus- 
tom of the country, whether to sand, or 
whether to clay it, when to plough, and how 
to dress, whether to grass, or to corn; and 
you cannot help or hinder it. Nature has 
her own best mode of doing each thing, and 
she has somewhere told it plainly, if we will 
keep our eyes and ears open. If not, she will 
not be slow in undeceiving us, when we prefer 
our own way to hers. How often we must 
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remember the art of the surgeon, which, in 
replacing the broken bone, contents itself with 
releasing the parts from false position; they 
fly into place by the action of the muscles. 
On this art of nature all our arts rely. 

Of the two eminent engineers in the recent 
construction of railways in England, Mr. Bru- 
nel went straight from terminus to terminus, 
through mountains, over streams, crossing 
highways, cutting ducal estates in two, and 
shooting through this man’s cellar, and that 
man’s attic window, and so arriving at his 
end, at great pleasure to geometers, but with 
cost to his company. Mr. Stephenson, on 
the contrary, believing that the river knows 
the way, followed his valley, as implicitly as 
our Western Railroad follows the Westfield 
River, and turned out to be the safest and 
cheapest engineer. We say the cows laid 
out Boston. Well, there are worse survey- 
ors. Every pedestrian in our pastures has 
frequent occasion to thank the cows for cut- 
ting the best path through the thicket, and 
over the hills; and travellers and Indians 
know the value of a buffalo-trail, which is 
sure to be the easiest possible pass through 
the ridge. 
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When a citizen, fresh from Dock Square, 
or Milk Street, comes out and buys land in 
the country, his first thought is to a fine out- 
look from his windows: his library must com- 
mand a western view; a sunset every day, 
bathing the shoulder of Blue Hills, Wachu- 
sett, and the peaks of Monadnoc and Unca- 
noonuc. What, thirty acres, and all this 
magnificence for fifteen hundred dollars! It 
would be cheap at fifty thousand. He pro- 
ceeds at once, his eyes dim with tears of joy, 
to fix the spot for his corner-stone. But the 
man who is to level the ground thinks it will 
take many hundred loads of gravel to fill the 
hollow to the road. The stone-mason who 
should build the well thinks he shall have to 
dig forty feet ; the baker doubts he shall never 
like to drive up to the door; the practical 
neighbor cavils at the position of the barn; 
and the citizen comes to know that his pred- 
ecessor the farmer built the house in the 
right spot for the sun and wind, the spring, 
and water-drainage, and the convenience to 
the. pasture, the garden, the field, and the 
road. So Dock Square yields the point, and 
things have their own way. Use has made 
the farmer wise, and the foolish citizen learns 
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to take his counsel. From step to step he 
comes at last to surrender at discretion. The 
farmer affects to take his orders; but the 
citizen says, You may ask me as often as 
you will, and in what ingenious forms, for 
an opinion concerning the mode of building 
my wall, or sinking my well, or laying out 
my acre, but the ball will rebound to you. 
These are matters on which I neither know, 
nor need to know anything. These are ques- 
tions which you and not I shall answer. 

Not less, within doors, a system settles 
itself paramount and tyrannical over master 
and mistress, servant and child, cousin and 
acquaintance. 7*Tis in vain that genius or 
virtue or energy of character strive and ery 
against it. This is fate. And ’t is very well 
that the poor husband reads in a book of a 
new. way of living, and resolves to adopt it 
at home: let him go home and try it, if he 
dare. . 

4. Another point of economy is to look for 
seed of the same kind as you sow;,and not 
to hope to buy one kind with another kind. 
Friendship buys friendship; justice, justice ; 
military merit, military success. Good hus- 


bandry finds wife, children, and household. 
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The good merchant large gains, ships, stocks, 
and money. ‘The good poet fame, and literary 

credit; but not either, the other. Yet there 
is commonly a confusion of expectations on 
these points. Hotspur lives for the moment ; 
praises himself for it; and despises Furlong, 
that he does not. Hotspur, of course, is 
poor; and Furlong a good provider. The 
odd circumstance is, that Hotspur thinks it 
a superiority in himself, this improvidence, 
which ought to be rewarded with Furlong’s 
lands. 

I have not at all completed my design. 
But we must not leave the topic, without 
casting one glance into the interior recesses. 
It is a doctrine of philosophy, that man is a 
being of degrees; that there is nothing in the 
world, which is not repeated in his body; 
his body being a sort of miniature or sum- 
mary of the world: then that there is noth- 
ing in his body, which is not repeated as in 
a celestial sphere in his mind: then, there is 
nothing im his brain, which is not repeated in 
a higher sphere, im his moral system. 

5. Now these things are-soin Nature. All 
things ascend, and the royal rule of economy 
is, that it should ascend also, or, whatever 
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we do must always have a higher aim. Thus 
it is a maxim, that money is another kind of 
blood. Pecunia alter sanguis: or, the estate 
of a man is only a larger kind of body, and 
admits of regimen analogous to his bodily 


circulations. So there is no maxim of the - 


merchant, e. g., “Best use of money is to 
pay debts”; ‘Every business by itself” 

“Best time is present time”; ‘The right 
investment is in tools of your trade”; or 
the like, which does not admit of an extended 
sense. The counting-room maxims liberally 
expounded are laws of the Universe. The 
merchant’s economy is a coarse symbol of 
the soul’s economy. It is, to spend for 
power, and not for pleasure. It is to invest 
income; that is to say, to take up particulars 
into generals; days into integral eras, — lit- 
erary, emotive, practical, of its life, and still 
to ascend in its investment. The merchant 
has but one rule, absorb and invest: he is 
to be capitalist; the scraps and filings must 
be gathered back into the crucible; the gas 
and smoke must be burned, and- earnings 
must not go to increase expense, but to cap- 


ital again. Well, the man must be capitalist. 


Will he spend his income, or will he invest ? 
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His body and every organ is under the same 
law. His body is a jar, in which the liquor 
of life is stored. Will he spend for pleasure ? 
The way to ruin is short and facile. Will he 
not spend, but hoard for power? It passes 
through the sacred fermentations, by that law 
of Nature whereby everything climbs to higher 
platforms, and bodily vigor becomes mental 
and moral vigor. The bread he eats is first 
strength and animal spirits: it becomes, in 
higher laboratories, imagery and thought ; and 
in still higher results, courage and endurance. 
This is the right compound interest; this is 
capital doubled, quadrupled, centupled; man 
raised to his highest power. 

The true thrift is always to spend on the 
higher plane; to invest and invest, with keen- 
er avarice, that he may spend in spiritual crea- 
tion, and not in augmenting animal existence. 
Nor is the man enriched, in repeating the old 
experiments of animal sensation, nor unless 
through new powers and ascending pleasures, 
he knows himself by the actual experience of 
higher good, to be already on the way to the 
highest. 
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Frow, flow the waves hated, 
Accursed, adored, 

The waves of mutation : 

No anchorage is. 

Sleep is not, death is not; 
Whe seem to die live. 
House you were born in, 
Friends of your spring-time, 
Old man and young maid, 
Day’s toil and its guerdon, 
They are all vanishing, 
Fleeing to fables, 

Cannot be moored. 

See the stars through them, 
Through treacherous marbles, 
Know, the stars yonder, 
The stars everlasting, 

Are fugitive also, 

And enulate, vauited, 

The lambent heat-lightning, 
And fire-fly’s flight. 
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When thou dost return 


‘On the wave’s circulation, 


Beholding the shimmer, 
The wild dissipation, 


' And, out of endeavor 


To change and to flow, 
The gas become solid, 

And phantoms and nothings 
Return to be things, 

And endless imbroglio 

Is law and the world,— 
Then first shalt thou know, 
That in the wild turmoil, 
Horsed on the Proteus, 
Thou ridest to power, 

And to endurance. 
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ag OME years ago, in company with an 
)))| agreeable party, I spent a long sum- 
mer day in exploring the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky. We traversed, through 
spacious galleries affording a solid masonry 
foundation for the town and county overhead, 
the six or eight black miles from the mouth of 
the cavern to the innermost recess which tour- 
ists visit,—a niche or grotto made of one 
seamless stalactite, and called, I believe, Se- 
rena’s Bower. I lost the light of one day. I 
- saw high domes, and. bottomless pits; heard 
the voice of unseen waterfalls ; paddled three 
quarters of a mile in the deep Echo River, 
whose waters are peopled with the blind fish ; 
crossed the streams ‘‘ Lethe” and “Styx”; 
plied with music and guns the echoes in these 
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alarming galleries; saw every form of stalag- 
mite ‘and stalactite in the sculptured and fret- 
ted chambers, — icicle, orange-flower, acan- 
thus, grapes, and snowball. We shot Bengal 
lights into the vaults and groins of the sparry 
eathedrals, and examined all the masterpieces 
which the four combined engineers, water, 
limestone, gravitation, and time, could make 
in the dark. 
The mysteries and scenery of the cave had 
the same dignity that belongs to all natural 
objects, and which shames the fine things to 
which we foppishly compare them. I remarked, 
especially, the mimetic habit, with which Na- 
ture, on new instruments, hums her old tunes, 
making night to mimie day, and chemistry to 
ape vegetation. But I then took notice, and 
still chiefly remember, that the best thing 
which the eave had to offer was an illusion. 
On arriving at what is ealled the “ Star-Cham- 
ber,” our lamps were taken from us by the 
guide, and extinguished or put aside, and, on 
looking upwards, I saw or seemed to see the 
night heaven thick with stars glimmering more 
or less brightly over our heads, and even what 
seemed a comet flaming among them. All the 
party were touched with astonishment and 
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pleasure. Our musical friends sung with 
much feeling a pretty song, ‘“ The stars are in 
the quiet sky,” ete., and I sat down on the 
rocky floor to enjoy the serene picture. Some 
crystal specks in the black ceiling high over- 
head, reflecting the light of a half-hid lamp, 
yielded this magnificent effect. 

I own, I did not like the cave so well for 
eking out its sublimities with this theatrical 
trick. But I have had many experiences like 
it, before and since; and we must be content 
to be pleased without too curiously analyzing 
the occasions. Our conversation with Nature 
is not just what it seems. The cloud-rack, 
the sunrise and sunset glories, rainbows, and 
northern lights are not quite so spheral as our 
childhood thought them; and the part our 
organization plays m them is too large. The 
senses interfere everywhere, and mix their 
own structure with all they report of. Once, 
we fancied the earth a plane, and stationary. 
In admiring the sunset, we do not yet deduct 
- the rounding, co-ordinating, pictorial powers of 
the eye. 

The same interference from our organization 
creates the most of our pleasure and pain. 
Our first mistake is the belief that the circum- 
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stance gives the joy which we give to the cir~ 
cumstance. Life is an eestasy. Life is sweet: 


as nitrous oxide; and the fisherman dripping 
all day over a cold pond, the switehman at 
the railway intersection, the farmer in the field, 
the negro in the rice-swamp, the fop in the 


street, the hunter in the woods, the barrister 


with the jury, the belle at the ball, all ascribe 
a certain pleasure to their employment, which 
they themselves give it. Health and appetite 
impart the sweetness to sugar, bread, and 
meat. We fancy that our civilization has 
got on far, but we still come back to our 
primers. 

We live by our imaginations, by our admi- 
rations, by our sentiments. The child walks 
amid heaps of illusions, which he does not like 
to have disturbed. The boy, how sweet to him 
is his fancy ! how dear the story of barons and 
battles! What a hero he is, whilst he feeds 
on his heroes! What a debt is his to imagi- 
native books! He has no better friend or in- 
fluence, than Scott, Shakspeare, Plutarch, and 
Homer. The man lives to other objects, but 
who dare affirm that they are more real ? Even 
the prose of the streets is full of refractions. 
In the life of the dreariest alderman, fancy 
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-enters into all details, and colors them with rosy 
hue. He unitates the air and actions of peo- 
ple whom he admires, and is raised in his own 
eyes. He pays a debt quicker to a rich man 
than to a poor man. He wishes the bow and 
compliment of some leader in the state, or in 
society; weighs what he says; perhaps he 
never comes nearer to him for that, but dies 
at last better contented for tlis amusement of 
his eyes and his fancy. : 

The world rolls, the din of life is never 
hushed. In London, in Paris, in Boston, in 
San Francisco, the carnival, the masquerade is 
at its height. Nobody drops his domino. The 
unities, the fictions of the piece it would be 
an impertinence to break. ‘The chapter of fas- 
cinations is very long. Great is paint; nay, 
God is the painter; and we rightly accuse the 
critic who destroys too many illusions. Soci- 
ety does not love its unmaskers. It was wit- 
tily, if somewhat bitterly, said by D’Alembert, 
“qu un état de vapeur ctait.un état tres fiicheua, 
parcequ il nous faisait voir les choses comme 
elles sont.” J find men victims of illusion in 
all parts of life. Children, youths, adults, and 
old men, all are led by one bawble or another. 
Yoganidra, the goddess of illusion, Proteus, or 
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Msrsits or Gylfi’s Mocking, — for the Power 
has many names, — is stronger than the Titans, 
stronger than Apollo. Few have overheard 
the gods, or surprised their secret. Life is a 
succession of lessons which must be lived to 
be understood. All is riddle, and the key to 
a riddle is another riddle. There are as many 
pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow-storm. 
We wake from one dream into another dream. 
The toys, to be sure, are various, and are 
graduated in refinement to the quality of the 
dupe. ‘The intellectual man requires a fine bait ; 
the sots are easily amused. But everybody is 
drugged with his own frenzy, and the pageant 
marches at all hours, with music and banner 
and badge. 

Amid the joyous troop who give in to the 
charivari, comes now and then a sad-eyed boy, 
whose eyes lack the requisite refractions to 
clothe the show in due glory, and who is af- 
flicted with a tendency to trace home the glit- 
tering miscellany of fruits and flowers to one 
root. Science is a search after identity, and 
the scientific whim is lurking in all corners. 
At the State Fair, a friend of mine complained 
that all the varieties of fancy pears in our 
orchards seem to have been selected by some- 
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body who had a whim for a particular kind of 
pear, and only cultivated such as had that per- 
fume; they were all alike. And I remember 
the quarrel of another youth with the confec- 
tioners, that, when he racked his wit to choose 
the best comfits in the shops, in all the endless 
varieties of sweetmeat he could only find three 
flavors, or two. What then? Pears and cakes 
are good for something; and because you, un- 
luckily, have an eye or nose too keen, why 
need you spoil the comfort which the rest of 
us find in them? I knew a humorist, who, in 
a good deal of rattle, had a grain or two of 
sense. He shocked the company by maintain- 
ing that the attributes of God were two, — 
power and risibility; and that it was the duty 
of every pious man to keep up the comedy. 
And I have known gentlemen of great stake 
in the community, but whose sympathies were 
cold, — presidents of colleges, and governors, 
and senators, — who held themselves bound to 
sign every temperance pledge, and act with 
B.ble societies, and missions, and peace-makers, 
and ery Hist-a-loy/ to every good dog. We 
must not carry comity too far, but we all have 
kind impulses in this direction. When the boys 
come into my yard for leave to gather horse- 
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chestnuts, 1 own I enter into Nature’s game, 
and affect to grant the permission reluctantly, 
fearing that any moment they will find out 
the imposture of that showy chaff. But this 
tenderness is quite unnecessary; the enchant- 
ments are laid on very thick. Their young 
life is thatched with them. Bare and grim to 
tears is the lot of the children in the hovel I 
saw yesterday; yet not the less they hung it 
round with frippery romance, like the children 
of the happiest fortune, and talked of “the 
dear cottage where so many joyful hours had 
flown.” Well, this thatching of hovels is the 
custom of the country. Women, more than. 
all, are the element and kingdom of illusion. 
Being fascinated, they fascinate. They see 
through Claude-Lorraines. And how dare any 
one, if he could, pluck away the coulisses, stage 
effects, and ceremonies, by which they live ? 
Too pathetic, too pitiable, is the region of 
affection, and its atmosphere always liable to 
mirage. 

We are not very much to blame for our bad 
marriages. We live amid hallucinations; and 
this especial trap is laid to trip up our feet 
with, and all are tripped up first or last. But 
the mighty Mother who had been so sly 
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with us, as if she felt that she owed us some 
indemnity, insinuates into the Pandora-box of 
marriage some deep and serious benefits, and 
some great joys. We find a delight in the 
beauty and happiness of children, that makes 
the heart too big for the body. In the worst- 
assorted connections there is ever some mixture 
of true marriage. Teague and his jade get 
some just relations of mutual respect, kindly 
observation, and fostering of each other, learn 
something, and would carry themselves wise- 
lier, if they were now to begin. 

°T is fine for us to point at one or another 
fine madman, as if there were any exempts. 
The scholar in his library is none. I, who 
have all my life heard any number of orations 
and debates, read poems and miscellaneous 
books, conversed with many geniuses, am still 
the victim of any new page; and, if Marmaduke, 
or Hugh, or Moosehead, or any other, invent 
a new style of mythology, I fancy that the 
world will be all brave and right, if dressed 
in these colors, which I had not thought of. 
Then at once I will daub with this new paint ; 
but it will not stick. *Tis like the cement 
which the pedler sells at the door; he makes 
broken crockery hold with it, but you can 
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never buy of him a bit of the cement which 
will make it hold when he is gone. 

Men who make themselves felt in the world 
avail themselves of a certain fate in their con- 
stitution, which they know how to use. But 
they never deeply interest us, unless they litt 
a corner of the curtain, or betray never so 
slightly their penetration of what is behind it. 
°T is the charm of practical men, that outside 
of their practicality are a certain poetry and 
play, as if they led the good horse Power by 
the bridle, and preferred to walk, though they 
can ride so fiercely. Bonararte is intellectual, 
as well as Cesar; and the best soldiers, sea- 
captains, and railway-men have a gentleness, 
when off duty; a good-natured admission that 
there are illusions, and who shall say that he 
is not their sport? We stigmatize the cast- 
iron fellows, who cannot so detach themselves, 
as “ dragon-ridden,” ‘ thunder-stricken,” and 
fools of fate, with whatever powers endowed. 

Since our tuition is through emblems and 
indirections, *t is well to know that there is 
method in it, a fixed scale, and rank above rank 
in the phantasms. We begin low with coarse 
masks, and rise to the most subtile and beauti- ~ 
ful. The red men told Columbus, ‘‘ they had 
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an herb which took away fatigue”; but he 
found the illusion of ‘‘arriving from the east 
at the Indies” more composing to his lofty 
spirit than any tobacco. Is not our faith in 
the impenetrability of matter more sedative 
than narcotics ? You play with jackstraws, 
balls, bowls, horse and gun, estates and poli- 
tics ; but there are finer games before you. Is 
not time a pretty toy? Life will show you 
masks that are worth all your carnivals. Yon- 
der mountain must migrate into your mind, 
The fine star-dust and nebulous blur in Orion, 
“the portentous“year of Mizar and Alcor,” 
must come down and be dealt with in your 
household thought. What if you shall come 
to discern that the play and playground of all 
this pompous history are radiations from your- 
self, and that the sun borrows his beams ? 
What terrible questions we are learning to 
ask! The former men believed in magic, by 
which temples, cities, and men were swallowed 
up, and all trace of them gone. We are com- 
ing on the secret of a magic which sweeps out 
of men’s minds all vestige of theism and beliefs 
which they and their fathers held and were 
framed upon. 

There are deceptions of the senses, decep- 
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tions of the passions, and the structural, be- 
neficent illusions of sentiment and of the intel- 
lect. There is the illusion of love, which 
attributes to the beloved person all which that 
person shares with his or her family, sex, age, 
or condition, nay, with the human mind itself. 
°Tis these which the lover loves, and Anna 
Matilda gets the credit of them. As if one 
shut up always in a tower, with one window, 
through which the face of heaven and earth 
could be seen, should fancy that all the marvels 
he beheld belonged to that window. ‘There is 
the illusion of time, which is very deep; who 
has disposed of it ? or come to the conviction 
that what seems the succession of thought is 
only the distribution of wholes into causal 
series? The intellect sees that every atom 
carries the whole of Nature; that the mind 
opens to omnipotence; that, in the endless 
striving and ascents, the metamorphosis is 
entire, so that the soul doth not know itself 
in its own act, when that act is perfected. 
There is illusion that shall deceive even the ~ 
elect. There is illusion that shall deceive even 
the performer of the miracle. Though he make 
his body, he denies that he makes it. Though 
the world exist from thought, thought is daunt- 
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ed in presence of the world. One after the 
other we accept the mental laws, still resisting 
those which follow, which however must be 
accepted. But all our concessions only compel 
us to new profusion. And what avails it that 
science has come to treat space and time as 
simply forms of thought, and the material 
world as hypothetical, and withal our pre- 
tension of property and even of self-hood are 
fading with the rest, if, at last, even our 
thoughts are not finalities; but the inces- 
sant flowing and ascension reach these also, 
and each thought which yesterday was a 
finality, to-day is yielding to a larger generali- 
zation ? 

With such volatile elements to work in, ’tis 
no wonder if our estimates are loose and float- 
ing. We must work and: affirm, but we have 
no guess of the value of what we say or do. 
The cloud is now as big as your hand, and now 
it covers a county. That story of Thor, who 
was set to drain the drinking-horn in Asgard, 
~ and to wrestle with the old woman, and to run 
with the runner Lok, and presently found that 
he had been drinking up.the sea, and wrestling 
with Time, and racing with Thought, describes 
us who are contending, amid these seeming 
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trifles, with the supreme energies of Nature. 


We fancy we have fallen into bad company and 
squalid condition, low debts, shoe-bills, broken 
glass to pay for, pots to buy, butcher’s meat, 
sugar, milk, and coal. “Set me some great 
task, ye gods! and I will show my spirit.” 
“Not so,” says the good Heaven; “plod and 
plough, vamp your old coats and hats, weave 

a shoestring; great affairs and the best wine 
= and by. ” Well, ’tis all phantasm; and if 
we weave a yard of tape in all humility, and as 
well as we can, long hereafter we shall see it 
was no cotton tape at all, but some galaxy 
which we braided, and that the threads were 
Time and Nature. 

We cannot write the order of the aris 


winds. How can we penetrate the law of our . 


shifting moods and susceptibility ? Yet they 
differ as alland nothing. Instead of the firma- 
ment of yesterday, which our eyes require, it 
is to-day an eggshell which coops us in; we 
cannot even see what or where our stars of 
destiny are. From day to day, the capital 
facts of human life are hidden from our eyes. 
Suddenly the mist rolls up, and reveals them, 
and we think how much good time is gone, 
that might have been saved, had any hint of 
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these things been shown. A sudden rise in 
the road shows us the system of mountains, 
and all the summits, which have been just as 
near us all the year, but quite out of mind. 
But these alternations are not without their 
order, and we are parties to our various for- 
tune. If life seem a succession of dreams, yet 
poetic justice is done in dreams also. The 
visions of good men are good ; it is the undis- 
ciplined will that is whipped with bad thoughts 
and bad fortunes. When we break the laws, 
we lose our hold on the central reality. Like 
sick men in hospitals, we change only from bed 
to bed, from one folly to another; and it can- 
not signify much what becomes of such cast- 
aways, — wailing, stupid, comatose creatures, 
— lifted from bed to bed, from the nothing of 
life to the nothing of death. 

In this kingdom of illusions we grope eager- 
ly for stays and foundations. There is none 
but a strict and faithful dealing at home, and 
a severe barring out of all duplicity or illusion 
there. Whatever games are played with us, 
we must play no games with ourselves, but 
deal in our privacy with the last honesty and 
truth. I look upon the simple and childish 
virtues of veracity and honesty as the root of 
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all that is sublime in character. Speak as you | 
think, be what you are, pay your debts of all 
kinds. I prefer to be owned as sound and sol- 
vent, and my word as good as my bond, and 
to be what cannot be skipped, or dissipated, 
or undermined, to all the éc/a¢ in the universe. 
This reality is the foundation of friendship, re- 
ligion, poetry, and art. At the top or at the 
bottom of all illusions, I set the cheat which 
still leads us to work and live for appearances, 
in spite of our conviction, in all sane hours, 
that it is what we really are that avails with 
friends, with strangers, and with fate or for- 
tune. 

One would think, from the talk of men, that 
riches and poverty were a great matter; and 
our civilization mainly respects it. But the 
Indians say that they do not think the white 
man with his brow of care, always toiling, 
afraid of heat and cold, and keeping within 
doors, has any advantage of them. The per- 
manent interest of every man is, never to be 
in a false position, but to have the weight of 
Nature to back him in all that he does. Riches 
and poverty are a thick or thin costume; and 
our life—the life of all of us — identical. 
For we transcend the circumstance continually, 
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and taste the real quality of existence; as in 
our employments, which only differ in the 
manipulations, but express the same laws ; or | 
‘in our thoughts, which wear no silks, and 
taste no ice-creams. We see God face to face 
every hour, and know the savor of Nature. 

The early Greek philosophers Heraclitus and 
Xenophanes measured their force on this prob- 
lem of identity. Diogenes of Apollonia said, 
that unless the atoms were made of one stuff, 
they could never blend and act with one 
another. But the Hindoos, in their sacred 
writings, express the liveliest feeling, both of 
the essential identity, and of that illusion 
which they conceive variety to be. ‘‘ The no- 
tions, ‘I am,’ and ‘ This is mine,’ which influ- 
ence mankind, are but delusions of the mother 
of the world. Dispel, O Lord of all creatures ! 
the conceit of knowledge which proceeds from 
ignorance.” And the beatitude of man they 
hold to lie in being freed from fascination. 

The intellect is stimulated by the statement 
of truth in a trope, and the will by clothing 
the laws of life in illusions. But the unities 
of Truth and of Right are-not broken by the 
disguise. There need never be any confusion 
in these. In a crowded life of many parts and 
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performers, on a stage of nations, or in the ob. 
scurist hamlet in Maine or California, the same — 
elements offer the same choices to each new- — 
comer, and, according to his election, he fixes — 
his fortune in absolute Nature. It would be — 
hard to put more mental and moral philosophy 
than the Persians have thrown into a sen- 
tence : — : 


“ Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the wise: 
Then be the fool of virtue, not of vice.” 


There is no chance, and no anarchy, in the 
universe. All is system and gradation. Every 
god is there sitting in bis sphere. The young 
mortal enters the hall of the firmament: there 
is he alone with them alone, they pouring on 
him benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him 
up to their thrones. On the instant, and in- — 
cessantly, fall snow-storms of illusions. He 
fancies himself in a vast crowd which sways 
this way and that, and whose movement and 
doings he must obey ; he fancies himself poor, 
orphaned, insignificant. The mad crowd drives 
hither and thither, now furiously commanding 
this thing to be done, now that. What is he 
that he should resist their will, and think or 
act for himself? Every moment, new changes, 
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and new showers of deceptions, to baffle and 
distract him. And when, by and by, for an 
instant, the air clears, and the cloud lifts a . 
little, there are the gods still sitting around 


him on their thrones, — they alone with him 
alone. 
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“*Osgood’s ‘ Vest-Pocket Series’ deserve the heartiest arp 
tion, and will doubtless receive it. They are small, dainty, sightly, — 
and —rarest quality of small books —legible, The type is as large | 
as the largest used in the ‘Christian Union,’ and yet, by an e usa- | 
ble disregard of the traditional width of margin, each little : 
contains a great deal of reading-matter. We hope the series. will 
be enlarged as long as good material exists with which to extend it, : 
Generally a book is companionable in exact ratio with ts Junobtru-- | 
siyeness, and the faculty it has for being always with us. A traveller | 
without trunk or valise might carry a dozen of these little | 
without disarranging his pockets, and be sure of that literar 
joyment which the stores of train-boy or sti adr station news 
never paores — The Christian Unio. 


“These tiny books are not made by means of fine type anc 
flimsy paper. The paper is heavy and firm, and the type is won- 
derfully Gieae and legible. In fact, it looks large. These beautifu 


rency of elegant letters. Yet-they cost but fifty cents apiece? 
Congregationalist a 9 


by snatches, to be taken to the country or seashore in summer, 
to be read by the fireside in winter, these little books satisfy all 
the requirements of convenient’ size, attractive ee» = and ie : 
trinsic interest and value.” — Boston Fournal, iby: Ae } 


ordered for the inhabitants of Liliput. Queen Mab ‘could be |” 
fancied wisely perusing such fairy-like tomes, as she lazily lounges — 1s 
in a white lily’s hollow.” — - Chicago Tribune. > Es ey 


“We have rarely seen anything more exquisite in the shape of | 
miniature’ editions of authors than the ‘ Vest-Pocket Series.”” — 
New York Evening Mat. ae 
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Loutsville Courter-Fournad. 
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) Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
. Pe “3 certainly the most charming.— The Churchman (New | 
ork). ° | 
The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. It is | 
full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felicities of | 
expression. — Boston Gazette, | 
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His observation is close and accurate; his knowledge of 
women is simply marvelous; heisan artist in his descrip- 
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Equal as an artist to the best French writers. . 
His books are not only artistically fine but morally whole 
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